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GOOD deal was done in Parliament 
on Friday week. To begin with, Mr. 
O'BRIEN moved the adjournment in the old style to 
complain of the Clare Island evictions, and mustered 
156 persons with sufficiently small respect for com- 
mon decency to follow him into the Lobby. Fortunately 
there were 188 who resisted a proposal which could be 
put more simply in this form:—* From the eighth day 
* of April, 1892, the payment of rent and of all other 
‘“ contract obligations is abolished in the dominions of 
“the QuEEN.” The second business was the Small 
Holdings Bill, in which one amendment, Sir BALTHAZAR 
FosTEr’s compulsory one, was rejected by 226 to 184, 
after a debate of some interest in which Mr. Guap- 


In Parliament. 


‘STONE, taking advantage of the opportunity to speak 


after Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, relieved his mind a good deal 
about his brother Privy Councillor, and Mr. CHaPLin 
contrasted with unusual terseness and point, the horror 
of the other side for “coercion” and their love for 
“compulsion.” Before the end of the morning sitting 


- progress was reported, and the Rating of Machinery 


Bill committed pro forma, some instructions being 
ruled out. The evening was once more occupied by 
Sir BaLtnazar, who called attention to the working 
of the Septennial Act. After some hours’ talk Mr. 


- BaLFour took the thing up seriously, and showed what 


the effect of the Gladstonian cry for shorter Parlia- 
ments would be. A division was, however, taken, and 
Sir BaLTHazaR was unhorsed by 188 to 142. 

Monday was devoted to the Budget and the Small 
Holdings Bill, the former of which was introduced by 
Mr. GOSCHEN in a speech not too long, and sufficiently 


diversified with very fair specimens of Budget ameni- 


ties, such as a history of the theory and practice of 

“ grogging” (i.e. soaking the absorbed spirit out of 
casks with water), some speculation on the downward 
course of British youth in the path of smoking, a dis- 
quieting statement to the effect that beer is being less 
drunk and spirits more, and the like. Of actual 
novelties Mr. GoscHEN was very chary, promising 
nothing but a redistribution of the Sparkling Wine- 
duties, which, at the desire of the merchants them- 
selves, will henceforth be levied uniformly on dear 
Champagne and cheap Saumur, and some remission of 


surplus of a million on the past year, and hopes for one 
of a quarter of a million on the present; but this, 
considering the bills for the vast recent debauch in free 
education, permits, of course, no serious relief, and 
invites no fantastic experiments of putting on and 
taking off such as Mr. GLADSTONE used to delight in. 
Therefore, in the opinion of the adversary, Mr. 
GOSCHEN’s Budget is “trumpery.” Mr. GLADSTONE 
himself was brief, and rather complimentary, on the 
occasion, only deprecating, with the scent of an inqui- 
sitor, a far-off blasphemy to the great goddess Dr1ana of 
the Freetraders. On the Small Holdings Bill the 
House succeeded in kicking out of the way an amend- 
ment of Mr. CHANNING’s, by 152 to 72, after much talk. 


The morning sitting on Tuesday enabled the House 
of Commons to wind up its matters decently for an 
adjournment at seven o’clock over Easter till Monday 
week. The interval had been occupied by a discussion 
on the Sparkling Wine-duty, which Mr. GoscHEN de- 
fended vigorously enough, though we regret to say that 
he allowed the remark that he would surtax good claret, 
if he could, to escape his lips. Almost does he deserve 
that good claret should never enter them. Two 
Scotch Bills of some importance (dealing respectively’ 
with Roads and Bridges and with Police and Health) 
were passed, the former wholly, the latter partially, 
through Committee, and some other work of the same 
kind was done. Then things ended beautifully with a 
little passage of arms between Mr. Batrour and Mr. 
HEaLy on the subject of a political speech of Lord 
Mr. Heaty threw his usual vitriol-bottle 
at the First Lorp, and missed ; and the First Lorp 
then painted Mr. Heaty ‘all over with lunar caustic, 
soft, lambent, and remarkably effective. 


Politics out of On this day week an interesting dinner was 

Parliament. held at that home of Toryism, Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, at which Mr. BaLFour developed his views 
on the possibility and desirableness of building Tory 
policy on “a broad democratic basis.” Mr. BALFour is 
an exceedingly clever man, and it is certainly best to 
make the best of even the worst accomplished facts. 
Nor can it be disputed that it is possible for Toryism, 
which is in other words political reason, to, neutralise 
to some extent the disadvantages of democracy, which 
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is, being translated, political unreason. On _ the 
same day Lord GrorGE HAMILTON spoke at the dinner 
of the Association of Foremen Engineers. —~ On Wed- 
nesday divers members of both Houses, instead of 
rejoicing in their holiday, talked at large. Lord 
SPENCER in Cheshire exhibited the almost incom- 
prehensible decadence which accompanies Gladstonian- 
ism, by hugging himself on having begun the dis- 
use of soldiers at elections in Ireland. Why the 
QUEEN’s subjects should not be protected from the 
QUEEN’s enemies by the QUEEN’s soldiers in electing 
the QUEEN’s advisers Lord SPENCER only knows. He 
also, according to the Daily News, “ urged a disso- 
“ lution, because of the possibility of some great foreign 
“crisis arising.” Mr. GLADSTONE’S management of 

eat foreign crises has been by common consent so 
admirable. Sir MicHarL Hicks-BEacu, speaking at 
Bristol in his vocation both as local member and as 
President of the Board of Trade, had more excuse for 
breaking the sacred silence. 


Foreign and This day week there were reported fresh 
Colonial Affairs. troubles in Pahang, a sweetly reasonable 
cessation of tail-twisting in the Behring Strait matter, 
and some rather funny details of the omitted parts of 
“PIERRE Loti’s” Academy speech, which Madame 
CHRYSANTHEME'’S lover, with characteristic taste, has pub- 
lished entire, and without the Academy’s editing, in con- 
travention of the rules of etiquette for these occasions 
made and provided. <A very important correspond- 
ence was published between Mr. Howarp VINCENT and 
Mr. J. W. LowTHER, in which the former appealed for 
further aid on the part of the Foreign Office to British 
trade, and the latter produced some curious instances 
of the pig-headedness of British traders and their deter- 
mination that the foolish foreigner shall have, not what 
he wants, but what is good for him. On Monday 
morning the grave situation in Pahang had become 
graver, but the attempt, well intentioned, doubtless, to 
deal with it by means of police only having been given 
up, it may be hoped that things will be put right. The 
effusive PreRRE Loti had had another advertisement, 
this time by an epistolary brush with M. Zoxa, in 
which the better-bred man displayed, we regret to say, 
the worse breeding. More dynamiting arrests had 
been made in Madrid. The Argentine elections 
(duly arranged for after the customs of South America, 
yet without bloodshed) had gone off quietly and well. 
The Firman difficulties had been arranged in Egypt, 
and there was good hope of a_five-and-twentieth 
revolution in the infant, innocent, and Arcadian Re- 
publie of Brazil. Tuesday contributed not much. 
There was a debate in the French Chamber on Dahomey 
and the Soudan, the rather ill-omenedly named M. 
Jamais, the Colonial Under-Secretary, explaining the 
Government policy as one neither wholly forward nor 
wholly backward. Continued extracts were made from 
a document (extremely sensible, if genuine) said to 
have been addressed by the AMEER of AFGHANISTAN to 
his subjects explaining why he prefers the English to 
the Russian alliance. The Conservative party in the 
German Reichstag was said to have definitely adopted 
Anti-Semitism as part of its programme, and there 
was a state of siege in Brazil. Two items of colonial 
interest were the prolongation of the Newfoundland 
modus vivendi and the appointment of an Austra- 
lian military adviser (Colonel Harman) in London, 
the latter an excellent thing. Next day it was 
declared that the Brazilian province of Matto Grosso 
had declared itself independent. Venezuela also was 
in one of its chronic fits of anarchy; while in the 
Argentine Republic things were on velvet, in conse- 
quence of the simple and beautiful device of arresting 
all the Opposition leaders and putting them on ship- 
board just before the elections. This would probably 
not work in England, because everybody would, out of 


pure cussedness, vote for the persons arrested; but 
Sefior Saenz PeNa and Sefior Urtpuru know their 
Argentines, and, as their ends are excellent, we need 
not cavil at their means. The recent reverse at Tambi, 
in Western Africa, has been repaired, the place having 
been duly captured by the British troops. Later, 
as usually happens just before holidays, the papers. 
were rather occupied with rumours and speculations 
than with facts. But on Thursday morning there was 
an interesting report of a durbar held by Colonel 
Duranp for settling the affairs of Hunza Nagar. The 
Republic of Matto Grosso had started in life with a blue- 
green flag and a yellow star on it—an arrangement in 
spinach and eggs—and a Brazilian admiral had “ dis- 
appeared,” 
TheLaw The law reports on Monday morning in- 
Courts. cluded the inadequate sentence of twelve: 
months on the rascal who had tried to bribe a sapper 
to supply our good friends the French with information 
about the defences of Malta. The judge vouchisafed 
the information that only an official blunder in the 
form of indictment prevented him from giving the 
man penal servitude. Judgment had been delivered 
in divers cases of more importance than interest, but. 
in the police courts there had been a very complete 
embodiment of the favourite old theatrical motive of a 
valet passing himself off for his master. On Monday 
the famous old screws—the screws called ‘“ wood ” but 
made of iron—of NETTLEFOLDS & Co. once more ap- 
peared in Court, though in a matter of non-political 
interest. The Court of Appeal confirmed Mr. 
Justice STIRLING’s decision holding Sir HENRY Isaacs 
and Mr. KEGAN Patt liable for their qualifying shares 
in the Anglo-Austrian Company.———The prisoners in 
the bond robbery case were found guilty and sentenced, 
SELWYN (whose desire to give the Court a lesson in 
“make-up” by applying cosmetic to his moustache 
Mr. Justice HAWKINS unkindly repressed) to five years, 
Peach (whom the judge regarded as the dupe of his 
accomplice) to fourteen months. On Tuesday it. 
appeared that the difficulty of the Southwark rector’s 
rate had not, after all, been got over. For the rate, 
though made, had been, in consequence of the absten- 
tion of vestrymen, passed in a Vestry not containing a 
legal quorum. So the matter was once more held 
over, the judge once more advising the Vestry to be 
wise in time. A singular poisoning case, either by 
salmon or strychnine, which resulted in the death of 
two girls, lodgers in Stamford Street, has occurred 
during the week, and on Wednesday theatrical matters 
came before the Courts of law in the novel and unusual 
form of an application to compel Mr. SEDGER to keep 
the chorus of The Mountebanks up to a certain num- 
ber. It is announced that Mrs. OsBorNE will be 
released in consequence of the state of her health, pro- 
bably in about a month’s time. 
‘ The University Boatrace, which had been 
Sport. left very open, general opinion inclining 
slightly to Cambridge, ended in a win for Oxford, who, 
in fact, never lost the lead from the start to finish, and 
at last won as they liked. It is, however, fair to say 
that an accident to the Cambridge stroke’s slide at. the 
most critical part of the race must have been somewhat 
against his crew; and perhaps “ fossil” oarsmen may 
chuckle over this lesson on the awkwardness of mechani- 
cal devices. The time, 19 min. 21 secs., wasa “ record.” 
TheSports the day before had been unusually interesting, 
Cambridge securing the odd trick with the high jump, 
the mile, the quarter, the hurdle race, and the hammer, 
while Oxford won the hundred yards, the weight, the 
three miles, and the long jump, the last being landed 
by Mr. Fry, of Wadham, with the “ record ” distance of 
twenty-three foot five. ly and foolishly- 


The vulgar 
named Mammoth Hunters’ Steeplechase at Sandown, 
on Saturday, was won by Mr. Loper’s Field Marshal. 
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What is a mammoth hunter? A horse twenty hands 
high? Or aperson who grubs for fossil ivory in Siberia 
and Endsleigh Street, N.W.? On the same day the 
light-weight win in the House of Commons Steeple- 
chase went to Mr. MitpMay, the heavy to Mr. WALTER 
Lone ; the Ministerialists thus sweeping the board. 


The Durham In the Durham miners’ strike, which is 
Strike. still continuing with an utter indifference, 
on the men’s part, to the misery they are bringing on 
other trades, the notorious Mr. J. H. Witson, of the 
Seamen and Firemen’s Union, has been suggesting 
that to strike properly you must look into the masters’ 
investments, and strike at them in every place at once. 
This may seem mere madness, too late to be excused 
by March, and too early for the benefit of midsummer. 
But if it be examined a little, it will be seen that Mr. 
J. H. WItson is only a little more logical and thorough- 
going than that public opinion which tolerates the 
present fashion of strike-boycotting at all. 


On Monday morning Sir THoMas FARRER 
Correspondence. endeavoured to vindicate himself from 
Colonel MakINs’s strictures in the House of Commons. 
But Sir Tomas evades the point. His argument is, 
at any rate in appearance, that, because London water 
shares have dropped since the election of the L.C.C., 
the L.C. C. plans are just and good. If, in days not 
so long passed, a gang of bushrangers, had been tele- 
graphed as about to “ stick up” an Australian bank, it 
is extremely probable that the bank shares would have 
gone down. Would that justify the bushrangers ? 
On Tuesday morning Lord BrassEy took up the West 
Indian coaling stations once more, devoting himself 
this time to Jamaica. Dr. Jex BuLaKke, in the full- 
ness of his heart, informed readers of the Times how 
agreeable it is to be even for ten days master of a well- 
appointed yacht ; how “a happy combination of both 
~* branches of the Anglo-Saxon race” (this is Dr. Jrx 
BLake’s description of a party of seven Englishmen, 
two Americans, and the Dean of WELLS) toured about 
the 7Egean, and what excellent dragomans WEALE and 
AposToLis are. How do Dr. Jex Buiake’s fellow- 
travellers like this, by the way ?——-The President 
of the Royal Academy has started a subject of really 
national importance, by inviting subscriptions for the 
placing of STEvENs’s magnificent WELLINGTON monu- 
ment where it can be seen in St. Paul's. Sir 
FREDERICK, it seems, has duly stroked the dome, 
the Dean and Chapter have been softened accordingly, 
and the public has only got to find a thousand pounds 
to get rid of the reproach. A remarkable detail was 
subsequently added by the statement that the Consis- 
tory Court of London sits in the chapel where the 
monument is at present hidden. It will probably 
seem to anybody who has explored this tightly-packed 
recess that the Court must sit on the monument, the 
judge probably occupying the position originally in- 
tended for the equestrian statue.-——Arsenicated apples, 
water, and the everlasting Mr. Joann Hoop (npon whom, 
it seems, pity has been taken by no Welsh Radical, 
but by that staunch Tory, Sir Pryce Jongs) indicated 
the approach of the holidays almost as clearly as Dr, 
Jex Buake himself. | 

At their meeti esterday week the Great 
Railway Directors announced their 
intention to take advantage of the Forged Transfers 
Act. The Bar held its annual meeting this day 
week under the presidency of the SOLICITOR-GENERAL ; 
but nothing of much public interest occurred. The 
custom of the sons of County Court judges appearing 
in cases heard by their fathers was debated. It would 
have been more interesting, and have connected itself 
better with anecdotic legal history, if it had been the 
other way. On Tuesday the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Manchester and Sheffield irruption into 
London declared the preamble of the Bill to be proved, 


a result to be expected and also to be regretted. 
The London County Council had its estimates before it, 
and some gratifying difference of opinion between 
Progressives on them was disclosed. The strange 
Melksham murder, in which an ex-keeper of a lunatie 
asylum, who had been jilted, had already shot his 
sweetheart’s uncle, became a double one, the murderer 
shooting a police sergeant, who,. with others, was 
arresting him. It is fortunate that, though Love 
makes the world go round, it does not often make the 
revolver revolve in this fashion. 


Obit Captain MIDDLETON, who most unfortu- 

"nately broke his neck in the race succeeding 
the Parliamentary Steeplechase of this day week, was 
considered one of the finest riders to hounds in England, 
and was well known to many who were not very familiar 
with the hunting-field as having ‘“‘ piloted” the Empress 
of Austria during her hunting visits to this country. 
Mr. JoHN FINLAISON was one of the most expert 
and oldest of English actuaries; while JEM GoaTERr, in 
a different walk (or run) of life, had kept the saddle 
as a jockey for nearly forty years—from 1850 to 1890 
—and had few superiors therein. 


otis Iie Some books of considerable interest have 
been got out before Easter. We may 

specify the English translation by Mr. A. J. BUTLER 
of Marbot’s Memoirs (LoNcmaNs); Mr. R. L. STEVEN- 
son’s Across the Plains, a volume of chiefly topical 
essays (CHaTto & Winbus); Mr. St. GzorGE Mivart's 
Essays and Criticisms (Oscoop, McItvatne, & Co.), 
and BIkKBECK HILL’s Letters of Johnson (Clarendon 


THE BUDGET AND THE SESSION. 


it was fortunate for the Tory wits of a past genera- 
tion that they had not such opponents to deal 
with as the Gladstonians of the present day. They 
thought it—and, indeed, it was generally considered— 
a witty stroke to rally the Whigs on their habit of im- 
puting to their political adversaries responsibility for 
all sorts of misfortunes and inconveniences which could 
not possibly be due to political causes; but in these 
days the satirist would have found himself disarmed in 
advance. The Government, says the leading Glad- 
stonian organ, discussing the financial situation, ‘‘ have 
“ taken so much credit to themselves for the period of 
“ commercial prosperity which commenced about five 
“ years ago and is now on the wane, that they cannot 
“ complain if they are taunted with the present de- 
“ pression of industry.” Which, translated into the 
language of the period to which we are referring, 
would have amounted to saying:—‘“ We, of course, 
* are much too sensible to su that it was 
“ you who caused the rising of the Luddites and the 
“ quartern loaf, or who are responsible for the other 
“ nuisance of which we hear complaints ; but, after your 
“ taking to yourselves the entire credit for the cheap- 
“ness of bread, the contentment of the industrial 
“ classes, and the extraordinary immunity of butchers’ 
“ shops from flies, you cannot complain if the public 
“ in general level taunts at. you, from which we refrain.” 
It is an ingenious mode of directing against a Govern- 
ment the irrational hostility which you profess to de- 
precate ; and as safe as it is ingenious, because, of 
course, it would be idle to request the Gladstonian 
critic to supply us with proofs of the assertion that 
Ministers have taken “ so much ”—or any—* credit to 
“ themselves for the period of commercial prosperity 
“which commenced with their accession to office.” 
What was said, no doubt, and what can still be said 
with as much truth as ever, was that, given the exist- 
ence of the economical causes which make for prosperity, 
the present Government have so administered the 
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national affairs at home and abroad as to interpose 
no political’ check to their operation—a form of 
“ eredit ” which, negative though in one sense it may 
be, was at any rate positive enough to be conspicuous by 
its absence from Mr. GLADSTONE’s record. Now that 
the operation of those economical causes has ceased, or 
at any rate slackened, the action of the Government 
can, of course, do no more for our commercial prosperity 
than the skill of a helmsman can do for a ship that 
has no “ steerage way.” . 

If Mr. GoscHEN’s critics knew their business, and 
understood where, if anywhere, his financial policy 
must be attacked, they would take up the exactly 
opposite line, and endeavour to make out that our 
present commercial condition is in reality more 
prosperous than it appears to him. Instead of talking 
nonsense about “a trumpery Budget” in the same 
breath with their admissions that the commercial out- 
look is such as to puta “ prosperity Budget” out of 
the question, they would have contended—if they had 
had any case at all—that a more correct reading of the 
situation would have enabled him to propound a financial 
scheme more acceptable to one or other of the various 
expectants of fiscal relief. The fact that they have 
studiously abstained from this line of criticism is the 
best of testimonies to their secret respect for Mr. 
GOSCHEN’s finance. It is an admission that they dare 
not challenge the accuracy of his estimates, and that 
they acknowledge that what they are pleased to call 
a “trumpery Budget ”—or, in other words, a Budget 
which estimates only for an excess of revenue over 
expenditure too small to be treated as a disposable 
surplus—is the only kind of Budget to which a prudent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would commit himself. 
It is, no doubt, possible—and we trust it may turn 
out to be the fact—that Mr. GoscHEn’s estimates of 
revenue under the heads of Excise, Income-tax, and 
Death Duties have erred on the side of excessive 
caution; but it certainly cannot be said of him, as 


it might often have been said of one at least of 


the Liberal financiers of the past, that he has delibe- 
rately underestimated revenue to the loss of the tax- 
payer, with the view of enabling himself to cut a 
dash with a big surplus at the beginning of the 
next financial year. Such an imputation, indeed, in 
view of his own admitted uncertainty as to ‘“ which 
“ side of the table he may be standing ” when the next 
Budget is introduced, would rebut itself. He has 
simply taken the course which any judicious and 


prudent Finance Minister would have taken in his’ 


position. He has taken due account, that is to say, of 
the continued depression of trade—as evidenced by the 
reduced profits upon capital invested in industry, by 
the returns of the clearing houses, and by other similar 
indications—and has declined, in face of these facts, to 
budget for any substantial increase of revenue during 
the coming financial year. Things may, of course, take 
a turn for the better during the next twelvemonth, and, 
if so, no harm will be done; but, on the other hand, 
they may not, and if that contingency should unhappily 
be realized, a good deal of harm would have been done 
by a Budget framed upon the opposite assumption. 
Mr. GLapDsTONE’s reception of the Budget, moreover, 
was of a nature, like much else in his Parliamentary 
attitude during the present Session, to discourage the 


.. More aggressive among his followers. There is, in fact, 


no part of his moral apparatus which is so well pre- 
served, or which continues still to “function” so 


‘.. efficiently, as his financial conscience ; and this alone 


would no doubt keep him from attacking a scheme 


which he recognizes as much what his own would bé 


in Mr. GoscHEN’s position. Apart from this, however, 
it has been Mr. GLADSTONE’s cue for weeks . past to 
extend an “impartial and public-spirited support” 
to the Government, while the Gladstonians for the 


most part indemnify themselves for their secret disap- 
pointment at his behaviour by falling into trances 
of admiration for the “mellow splendour” of that 
“octogenarian genius” which actually lends weight 
and authority to its possessor after nearly sixty 
years of Parliamentary experience, and by pouring 
contempt upon the Government who can be so mean- 
spirited as to accept with gratitude the assistance of the 
Leader of the Opposition in carrying on the business 
of the country. For what exact reason Mr. GLapD- 
STONE has decided upon this general line of tactics is a 
question upon which it is not, perhaps, very profitable 
to speculate. The indications to be gathered from his 
behaviour are more important as well as more interest- 
ing than its causes, and the fact to which—if that be 
not indeed its complete explanation—it collaterally 
points, that Mr. GLapsToNE is unwilling to do anything 
to precipitate a dissolution, ought not, as we have 
already urged, to be without its weight in the counsels 
of the Government. In the meantime Ministers are, 
to some extent, undoubtedly profiting by it in their 
conduct of public business, and particularly so as regards 
the progress of that measure for which Mr. GLADSTONE— 
and this may, no doubt, partly account for the cooings 
of the sucking-dove—has obviously so wholesome a 
respect, that he will do anything in the way of 
opposing it, except run any risk of preventing its being 
passed. Very fair progress, all things considered, has 
already been made with the Small Holdings Bill in get- 
ting it through its second reading and past the motion 
for going into Committee, with its crop of instructions, 
and in reaching and disposing of a very important 
amendment to Clause 1 in Committee. The Government. 
have gone far enough to ascertain—what, indeed, 
‘might have been anticipated—that this measure is 
practically secure, and that they have only to 
prosecute it seriously, and to let their opponents tho- 
roughly understand on whose shoulders responsibility 
for its defeat will rest, in order to pass it without any 
difficulty worth mentioning. With the Irish Local 
Government Bill it is different. That measure has got 
no further than its first reading, and, as it would be 
absurd to proceed pari passu with a measure of so 
much importance as the Small Holdings Bill, the Go- 
vernment, if they mean to press the latter Bill forward 
with the necessary vigour, will perforce have to post- 
pone the Irish Local Government Bill for a practically 
indefinite period, Further than that we need not look 
at present, 


INFLUENZA AGAIN, 


Z\ARLY in the present week, or late in the last, the 
nervous were alarmed by the statement that the 
horses of London had got the influenza. The horse is 
the friend of man, and the property of friends is, as 
the Greek affirms, common. Therefore men, too (and 
women), will have the influenza again. But in the 
merciful government of the universe all evils are 
accompanied by their remedies, and the horses have 
‘no sooner got the influenza than “Jostan OLDFIELD, 
“ M.A,, B.C.L.,” and “ May Yates, Org. Sec.,” publish 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, under the 
auspices of the London Vegetarian Society (which, 
however, most wisely enters a caveat that it does not 
hold itself responsible for them), a pamphlet or leaflet, 
telling us all about it. JostaH OLDFIELD, M.A., B.C.L. 
has his rules; May Yates, Org. Sec., has hers. The 
lady’s chief recipe verges on the terrible. She believes 
in oranges, but is careful to observe that “ some of the 
-“ seeds and skin should be well masticated as well as 
'* the pulp.” Now, we are inclined to think that wher 
Father WiL.14M ate the goose “ with the bones and the 
“ beak,” he achieved a much less portentous feat than 
the eating of an orange with the skin (y compris, of 
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course, the pith) and the pips. Like the criminal of 
poesy, a man would rather say “Push on the cart” 
than consume orange-peel untorrefied and uncandied ; 
still sooner than consume orange-pips. Besides, who 
will guarantee the consumer against the insidious pip 
which slips down unmasticated, enters the vermiform 
appendage, and concludes life in horrid tortures? Will 
May Yates? Will any Org. Sec.? For our part, we 
decline to tempt Providence and the vermiform appen- 
dage (or appendix, as some call it) by any such trifling. 
Let the influenza rather come. 

The prescriptions of Jostan OLDFIELD, M.A., B.C.L., 
are More Apparently Bearable in Common Life. He 
does not, like May Yates, Org. Sec., put his trust only 
in pip and pith, in “ whole meal, lentils, nuts, milk, and 
“eggs.” His advice is even a trifle rudimentary in parts, 
such as the articles of changing underclothing, and 
applying the cosmetic called water. But in other parts, 
as where he tells us to “ breathe slowly and deeply and 
“through the nose,” they are also a trifle intolerable. 
What man worthy of the name could himself bear to 
do this, still more to pass his life among a community 
all breathing slowly and deeply and through the nose ? 
And the negative commandments of JosiaH OLDFIELD 
are worse than the positive. ‘ Don’t,” he says, textu- 
ally, “eat or drink anything hot. Don’t take alcohol 
“or tea. Don’t take cayenne-pepper, mustard, or the 
“ like.” The like! Where, in rerwm natura, is “ the 
“like” of mustard or cayenne-pepper? You might 
as well say, ‘“ Don’t read SHAKSPEARE, DaNTE, or the 
“like.” Moreover, it soon appears that these un- 
natural privations and more unnatural ceremonial rites 
are not even necessarily effective. You may breathe 
slowly and deeply and through the nose, you may 
abstain from alcohol and tea, from cayenne-pepper and 
mustard, and all the nameless decencies of life, and yet 
you may “catch it.” What is the best thing that can 
be done? It is not to apply the strongest possible 

e to JosiaH OLDFIELD, M.A., B.C.L., to breathe 
fast and lightly and through the mouth, to take all 
the alcohol, cayenne-pepper, and mustard available. 
Not at all. “Carry out still more carefully the 
“ foregoing rules, and take nothing but pure water, 
“oranges, grapes, gruel [grapes and gruel!], barley- 
“ water [we thought it was to be pure water], wheat 
“ jelly, and similar things, till the appetite returns.” 
This is, with a vengeance, the principle of Marryat’s 
lazy captain, “Call me when you can’t see any more 
“of the convoy.” “All convoy out of sight, sir.” 

. “ Then call me when you see them again.” We suppose 
that Jostan OLDFIELD, M.A., B.C.L., if asked what is 
to be done when the influenza has done its work, would 
say, “ Carry out the preceding rules still more carefully 
“* till you come alive again.” 

Let us hasten to acknowledge the most excellent in- 
tentions on the part of Jostan OLDFIELD, M.A., B.C.L., 
and May Yates, Org. Sec. But really it is not tanti. 
If existence is only to be prolonged by consuming the 
pips and pith of oranges, by abstaining from the cayenne- 
pepper that is red and the mustard that is golden, 

m the alcohol that maketh glad the heart of man, 
according to the Scriptures, and the tea that has the 
same quality, according to the more dubious authority 
of the uninspired poet, why it is not worth prolonging. 
Such a piece of work as man was certainly never created 
for the better mastication of orange-pips, and for ever 
slower and deeper breathing through the nose. 


MR. BALFOUR AND MR. HEALY. 


] O one could have known better than Mr. HEaLy 

-—whose intelligence is the one desirable quality 
- which the rancour of his enemies has not denied to 
him—that his complaint against the LorD CHANCELLOR 


of IRELAND was absolutely frivolous. Mr. HEALy 
knows full well that Lord AsHBpouRNE has not further 
“ concerned himself in the election of members of 
“ Parliament” than it has been permitted to all peers, 
without complaint or cavil in any quarter, to concern 
themselves ever since the real tug of party war was 
transferred from Parliament to the platform. He 
knows equally well that an Irish, like an English, Lord 
Chancellor may not only blamelessly take part in the 
strife of politics, but is where he is in the capacity, to 
a large extent, of political partisan. And, seeing that 
Mr. HEaLy must have known both of these things 
just as well before as after he was reminded 
of them by the First Lorp of the Treasury, in his 
quietly but most effectively satirical reply, one asks 
oneself in perplexity why Mr. HeaLy made the idle 
complaint which it fell to Mr. BaLrour to answer ? 
Was it the mere pleasure of making a speech, or. of 
abusing a Unionist Chancellor, or of keeping himself in 
evidence before his countrymen, or of “drawing” Mr. 
Ba.rour, or of all four together? The last of these 
objects must at any rate be the one which Mr. HEALy 
is now least inclined to congratulate himself on having 
aimed at. For the reply of the First Lorp of the 
TREASURY was not only complete in its disposal of Mr. 
HEALy’s complaints—which, indeed, is saying little, con- 
sidering that they answered themselves—but, what was 
much more unfortunate for Mr. HEaLy, it was a good 
deal more amusing than Mr. HEaLy’s own speech. 
Now, it is manifestly no use going out of your way to: 
make a flimsy Parliamentary attack on a political oppo- 
nent, unless the flimsy is also the funny; while it is 
worse than useless to do so when the only effect is to 
elicit a reply which is as superior in sarcasm as it is in 
solidity. 

Mr. Heaty is, indeed, not chargeable, as Mr.. 
Barour said, with the offence which was really the: 
gist of his complaint against Lord AsHBoURNE—that, 
namely, of indulging in unduly eulogistic utterances 
about his colleagues. ‘He has often,” to cite the 
eminently just criticism of the Leader of the House, 
“had to take notice of the doings of some of those 
‘“‘ with whom he has been associated, and it cannot be 
“said of him that he ever indulged in grovelling 
“ flattery.” On the contrary, he has been remarkable for 
what in the language of certain religious sects would be- 
describedas his faithful dealing with his colleagues; and as. 
fidelity of this as of other descriptions has the happy 
tendency to beget its like, he has himself of late been 
no less faithfully dealt with by some of them. Mr. 
Ditton, for instance, has abounded, it will be seen, in 
Mr. Heaty’s characteristic virtue by accusing that 
patriot of a deliberate attempt to oust him from the: 
board of direction of the Freeman’s Journal by the 
ingenious device of “ offering him the chairmanship for 
‘ sinister purposes, and not in good faith.” For three 
weeks previously Mr. D1L.on, it seems, had had the 
best reason for knowing that every means had been 
taken by Mr. Heaty and his fellow-conspirators from 
“ learning anything about the amalgamation” of the 
Freeman with its rival newspaper, in the hope of 
thereby provoking from him a “prompt and curt 
“ refusal” of their subsequent offer of the chairman- 
ship. But Mr. Ditton is not going to be jockeyed in 
that way, and accordingly he just won’t refuse the offer ; 
so there! In spite of the extraordinary manner in 
which he has been treated, he feels it to be his duty in 
a matter of national importance to put aside personal 
feeling, and to take the chairmanship “ on certain con- 
“ ditions.” All which, of -ourse, will tend to impart a 
peculiar pleasantness to the future relations between the 
chairman and Mr. Heaty, and altogether it looks 
as if the First Lorp of the TrEasurY might soon 
be able to depute the duty of answering the attacks of 
that aggressive member of the Irish party to one of 
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. done on the other side. ‘“Satissury” has stated his or 
| | jealousy, we believe, among civil servants who are 
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the assailant’s colleagues. In any case it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the contempt which, in his attack 
on Lord AsHBourRNE, Mr. HEALY expressed for the 
mutual-admiration societies of politicians. No one 
has done more than he has done to avert such a reproach 
from the political party to which he belongs. 


AFTER DATE. 


a EAR SIR,—I recently vexed myself to address 

** you a communication in regard to your in- 
* sulting, and ignorant, editorials on the action of our 
“Government in the Chilian affair.” This is the 
beginning of a communication, with a type-writer, 


from the interior parts of Iowa, in which the author | 


vexes himself to express the vexation caused him by 
the comments of the Saturday Review on the 
“* dignified and diplomatically polite” course taken by 
President Harrison and Secretary BLAINE with the 
Republic of Chili. Also he takes the opportunity 
presented by President Harrison’s pungent despatch 
to point out that, if “ you had been at all acute, you 


“would not have been so fast to ‘rush into print’ | 
“‘ with assertions that you will now have to retract: if | 


“there is any honor or honesty in you.” This is 

_ Clear, because “the Behring Sea difficulty between our 
* country and yours was not yet settled.” Our cor- 
respondent wants to know whether we knew this fact. 
We did; and are firmly persuaded that there always 
will be a “ Behring Sea difficulty” of some kind while 
electioneering is electioneering in the United States of 
America. 

“ Now,” so our Correspondent goes on, in the pomp 
of italics, ‘‘ we shall see whether America is ‘ blustering ’ 
“or not.” He is right. We did see that she was. 
* you call”—he does not allow our pronoun a capital 
letter—‘ Great Britain one of the powerful nations of 
*‘ the world, and believe in your bigoted soul that it is 
“the most powerful. But this Government will go 
“ straight ahead in its rights, as it did with Chili. 
** Indeed, it will not concede so much to England as it 
“ did to Chili, for the very reason that Chili is weak.” 
Now, nothing was conceded to Chili, and our share will 
be less. “Your big bluffer Satissury proposes to 
“ allow the Canadian poachers (thieves) to go into the 
“ Behring Sea again this season. Well, let them go. 
“« Every one of them will be captured by our crusers ; 
“ and, if he has the termerity to send naval vessels there 

“to protect them in their robbery, those vessels will 
.“ be sunk there by our gunboats.” Our correspondent, 
it will be seen, is a judge of bluster and of “bigoted 
_ souls.” The question just is whether the Canadian fish- 
_ ing boats (largely owned by American citizens, say some) 
_are thieving and robbing when they catch seals in 
_ Behring Sea, or are only rerarery | their rights. The 
arbitrators are to settle that point, but our candid friend 
has no doubt. He wants to know “ Why is it that 
** your nation is the only one on the globe that insists 
“in attempting to plunder in the territory of the 
“United States?” Well, we say it is not their 
’ territory ; that is why. But he knows it is, and bids 
us “ only think, for a moment, how contemptible in 
'* your Government to claim the right to destroy and 
** convert to your own use property in litigation, as one 
“ might say ”—with startling originality. Only think, 
say we, of the delicious incapacity of Americans to 
_ grasp the meaning of a certain old saw about 
sauce, and geese, and ganders. From triumphant de- 
monstration that “ Anglois ont tort et Yankees ont 
“bon. droit” our friend goes on to prophesy that 
** SALISBURY must back down.” Unfortunately, while 
his letter was on its way the backing down has been 


~ ‘erms, and they have been found “ satisfactory.” 


Now this is as foolish stuff as a man could wish to see ; 
but we like it. Our correspondent is exactly the sort 
of person for whom President HARRISON writes pungent 
dispatches and Secretary BLAINE assumes an austere 
air. It is amusing to look at him and to think that 
his vote is safe for the Republican party. We person- 
ally are not in the least hurt when he asks “ Why is 
“ Joun Butt always sticking his nose into the affairs 
“ of this country?” Heaven forbid that our nose should 
be in contact with anything so insipid. ‘And then 
* you have the cheek to talk about our being of the 
“ same blood, and speak of us as kinsmen.” We have 
no desire to call cousins with our angry friend in Iowa, 
and can leave him to tell the persons whom it concerns 
that “all that twaddle is the most utter nonsense. We 
“are neither kith nor kin to you. The small sprink- 
“ ling of English that settled here hundreds of years 
“ago now constitute but a small per cent. of the popu- 
“ lation of this country, and they are Americans, You 
“ might as well claim kinship with the Danes who 
* settled in England a thousand years ago.” (By the 
way, we are kin with the Danes who settled; he 
means the Danes who stayed at home.) “ No, it will 
“not do. There are millions of men here who are 
* anxious to fight you because of the part your country 
“took during the Civil War, to say nothing about 
“ your present attitude towards us.” It is not so much 
a desire to fight as to swagger about fighting, to be 
accurate—but the twaddle is certainly twaddle. 


SIR ALGERNON WEST. 


N his latest. Budget speech—may it not be his last! 
I —Mr. GoscHEN bade farewell to a distinguished 
public servant. Future Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
and Mr. GoscHEN himself, if his Ministerial existence 
bridges over the gulf between the two Parliaments, will 
not have the help which their predecessors have derived 
during nearly a dozen years from the zeal and ability of 
Sir ALGERNON WEsT. The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, 
in announcing the retirement on the very day when he 
spoke of the Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
stated that his assistance and advice had mainly guided 
him in framing the Estimates of the year, so far as 
they related to his department. What Mr. GoscHEN 
said of this year, he might, we have no doubt, have 
said with equal truth of the preceding years of his 
term of.office. The correctness of Mr. GOSCHEN’s fore- 
casts of revenue has been remarkable ; and the credit of 
this must. belong in no inconsiderable degree to Sir 
ALGERNON WEsT. During his Chairmanship of the Board 
of Inland Revenue, five Chancellors of the Exchequer 
have held office; and, though three of them—Sir 
MicuaeL Hicks-BeacH, Lord RaNDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
and Sir WiLLIAM HarcourT—were but transient Minis- 
terial phantasms, so many financial MARCELLUSES whom 
the Fates barely showed to the world, yet even they 
were long enough at the Treasury to recognize the 
remarkable qualities of Sir ALGERNON WEST. Mr. 
GLADSTONE, who echoed, and did something more 
than echo, the eulogy and regret of Mr. GOSCHEN, 
spoke, we may be sure, for them and for Mr. CHILDERS, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer who, next to Mr. 
GoscHEN, has had longest experience of Sir ALGERNON 
West's financial and administrative ability. Mr. 
GLapsTONE, as is his wont, was more copious than 
Mr. GoscHEN, and on this occasion very naturally and 
properly so. Mr. West, as he then was, was the most 
trusted of Mr. Guapstonr’s private Secretaries during 
four years of his first Premiership, and the political 
knowledge, capacity, and tact which he displayed in 
that position are a part of the secret history, which 
may one day be public, of our time. There is some 
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not Private Secretaries of Private Secretaries who 
become members and chiefs of Boards. They mutter 
about favouritism, and even jobbery. But a Prime 
Minister’s Private Secretary is often more vital to him 
than his Home Secretary or his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and the qualities which led Mr. GLADSTONE 
to choose Mr. West were, no doubt, the qualities 
which justified his appointment, first as a Commis- 
sioner, and in succession as Vice-Chairman and Chair- 
man of the Board of Inland Revenue. 


Sir ALGERNON WEsT’s merits are not the secret of his 
Ministerial chiefs and of the two Front Benches, or of 
his colleagues and subordinates. The combination of 
firmness of character with winning charm of manner, 
itself the expression of character, and of special depart- 
mental skill with large political knowledge, justifies the 
hope suggested by Mr. GLapsTONE that Sir ALGERNON 
West's high qualities may still be available for the 
service of the country in some useful and valuable 
capacity. We hope that neither Mr. GLADSTONE in 
this instance, nor Sir ALGERNON WEsT in any instance, 
confounds the service of the country with servitude 
to a party such as that which Mr. GLApsTONE leads ; 
or to a party leader such as Mr. GLADSTONE has him- 
self become. It has of late been the practice to confer 
peerages on some of the more distinguished permanent 
heads of departments. The names of the late Lord 
Hammonp, the late Lord BLacuForp, and the late Lord 
CoTresLog, of Lord SanprorD and Lord Turina, recall 
a graceful recognition of services of which the public 
had too little cognizance. Lord KnutsForp has shown 
that the training of a permanent official may furnish a 
man sufficiently for the office of a Minister of the 
Crown. But, as a rule, permanent Civil Servants have 
to be content with the consciousness of having done 
the State some service, though the State knows little 
about it. The involuntary altruism of the mellificating 
bee and the nidificating bird is the type of their 
labour and its recognition. Lord RussELu’s often- 
cited comparison of the publicity of English poli- 
tical life to the working of bees in a glass hive 
does not apply to the most strenuous workers of 
all, who labour usually in retreat and in the dark. 
The reforms which give fame to the temporary 
heads of departments are usually devised by the per- 
manent servants ; and the merit of the minister of the 
day, and a very considerable merit too, consists in his 
having the skill to recognize valuable suggestions when 
they are made to him. It would be a misfortune if the 
line were to be confused which separates the permanent 
service of the State from the partisanship which leads 
men to the temporary tenure of political office. The 
habits of mind, and still more of character, suitable to 
the former are ill adapted to the latter. The con- 
tinuity of administration under one Government after 
another depends upon the Civil Service being per- 
manent and non-political. If its members were to look 
forward to a party career, their temper and tone might 
be seriously changed. The danger of a democratic 
system is to see in all public offices of emolument the 
legitimate spoils of the victorious party. This is bad 
enough, and is fatal to skill and dangerous to honesty, 
in the United States, where at least a four years’ tenure 
of office is certain. But in England, where, as Sir 
WILLIAM ANSON reminds us in his newly-published 
volume on The Law and Custom of the Constitution, 
there were four administrations in the years 1885 and 
1886, the system of the wholesale and frequent turning 
out and putting in of office-holders and office-seekers 
would make government next to impossible. Any 
— that the permanent civil servant is simply 
a politician on his promotion is much to be deprecated, 


EVIDENCE ABOUT THE ARMY. 


T is written that in a multitude of councillors there 
is wisdom—but it is understood that you must 
pick it out for yourself. This process is commonly 
neither easy nor short, and it will be neither one nor 
the other for those who look for wisdom about the 
army in the evidence given before Lord WANTAGE’S 
Committee. What they will get out of it is an 
almost. ludicrous comment on the common piece of 
advice to take the opinion of experts on the state of 
the Services. The opinions are easily got, but the diffi- 
culty of reconciling their direct contradictions is often in- 
superable. In this case, and to take the passages quoted 
by the Times of Wednesday only, we find such experts 
as the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, the ApJUTANT-GENERAL, 
Sir EveLyn Woop, Lord WoLSELEY, and the Duke of 
CONNAUGHT, all disagreeing on quite elementary ques- 
tions. They are at sixes and sevens on such points as 
the best age at which to take your recruits, the best 
way of getting them, the best length of service, the 
advantage of increased pay, and of free rations. The 
most experienced of them all, and certainly not the 
least able—the Duke of CaMBRIDGE—confesses as with a 
sigh that “ recruiting is a very delicate question ; men 
‘“ sometimes take offence at the very thing which we 
“ think would be acceptable to them ; the most extra- 
“ ordinary susceptibilities are brought out, and it is 
“ very difficult to establish a rule.” We are by no 
means without fear that in the long run the evidence 
will be found most useful to the permanent official 
and the friendly writers in magazines who, out of dis- 
interested admiration no doubt, are fond of insisting 
that in the prevailing confusion we had better leave 
everything to his wisdom. 


This, however, is not the moral we draw. Our 
advice is that the country should look at the points on 
which they all agree—even the representative of the 
War Office not dissenting. Happily one such point, 
and a most vital one, is easily named. There is but, 
one opinion that our home army is too weak. The 
number of its battalions is too small and they are indi- 
vidually inefficient, owing to the excessive proportion 
of boys in the ranks. At the present moment we should, 
it appears, have to rely on the Reserve in a great war, if 
not wholly, at least to an extent which would largely 
destroy its character. A Reserve should be a resource and. 
an addition, not the working capital. The evil, we 
are told, is not due to the short-service system, but 
to the fact that it has not been fairly worked. It does 
not appear to strike the War Office that this explana- 
tion—a great favourite with it—amounts to a crushing 
condemnation of Mr. CARDWELL’s whole scheme. This 
scheme has broken! down because increased demands 
have been made,on the army. But every man of 
common . foresight should have foreseen that, unless 
the British Empire was to remain at a stay, which it 
has not done for two centuries, these demands would 
be made. The omission to provide for them condemns 
the plan, and proves it the work of a mere mediocre 
official. Now a remedy must be sought in such an 
increase of the army as will re-establish the balance 
between the forces at home and abroad, 


There is much less agreement on the question how 
to obtain the men needed for existing battalions, and 
those which must sooner or later be formed. Some 
authorities even doubt whether increased pay and free 
rations will do much good. But on this point we 
really must allow certain known facts of human nature 
some weight. A universal experience shows that pay 
and allowance have influence. If at present in the 
great majority of cases we only obtain those who woukt 
earn boys’ wages in the market, it is at least largely 
because we only’ offer boys’ pay. A volunteer army 
must be content with a large proportion of very young 
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recruits ; but it need not resign itself to get no other 
recruits. There is, too, a pretty general consensus of 
opinion as to the bad effect produced by the contrast 
between the promises made to the recruits and their 
fulfilment. We should either cease to promise 
our soldiers a free kit, or keep our word. The 
Duke of ConnauGHT showed that soldiers landing 
in India may be charged as much as twenty-nine 
rupees for Indian outfit. On every possible prin- 
ciple this is grossly unfair, and must have a bad 
effect. Another grievance about which there was 
actual unanimity—namely, the disgraceful contempt 
shown in public places for HER MaJEsty’s uniform—is 
not so easy to remedy. It would be simple enough to 
punish publicans and lessees of theatres who exclude 
soldiers in uniform, but it would not be so easy to 
amend the snobbish impudence of HER MaJesty’s 
civilian subjects to please whom the exclusion is en- 
forced. The example of their betters and ridicule can 
alone have any effect on them. 


THE BOLTON SPY. 


‘TFNHE Official Secrets Act was passed in 1889. The 
first person prosecuted under it was convicted at 

the Liverpool Assizes in April 1892. This phenomenon 

may be due to the honesty of public servants, to the 

fault of the detective service, or partly to one cause 

-and partly to the other. It certainly did not justify 
the very singular defence put forward by counsel on 

behalf of the defendant. Mr. Sparrow argued—per- 

haps it was all he had to say—that, as there had been 

no previous proceedings under the statute, it must be 

considered a dead letter. In Scotland, though not in 

England, an Act of Parliament may become obsolete 

by non-user and the lapse of time. But somebody 

must be the first offender against any law, and, if 

statutes ran out in less than three years, the labours 

- of the Legislature would be like the labours of Sisypaus, 
so that no new Bill would ever be carried. There are 

pessimists who think that in those circumstances much 

mischief would be avoided. Few, however, would be 

found to contend that furnishing a foreign Government 

with plans of British fortifications is a patriotic duty 

or a harmless error of judgment. It is, as the Lorp 

- Cmier Justice described it, “a very bad and dangerous 
“ offence.” The only wonder is that it should have 

remained unpunished so long. For that it was never 

committed is hardly to be believed. EpwarD HOLDEN, 

the defendant at Liverpool, was indicted for having 

attempted to procure a soldier of the Royal Engineers 

to be guilty of a breach of official trust. The story 

is an odd one, and has been imperfectly told. 

Somebody must have been behind HoLpen, and 
perhaps the chain may have extended to higher 

- quarters than were mentioned or suggested in 
-court. HOoLpEN, at the time of his arrest a sur- 
veyor in Bolton, enlisted twenty years ago in the 

Engineers, and for three years was in the Clerks’ 

Department at Malta. He left Malta in 1888, and the 

army in 1891. At the beginning of the present year 

he wrote to THomas McCarTNEY, a lance corporal who 

had served under him, asking for detailed information 

about and batteries in Malta, enclosing an 

-elaborate form to be filled up, and promising payment 
for compliance with the request. MCCARTNEY was not 

then in Malta, but in Gibraltar, and HOLDEN addressed 

him because he himself knew no one in the island. 

McCartney, like an honest man, handed the letter to 

his superior officer, and HOLDEN was watched by the 

police. He was good enough to savea great deal of 

trouble by carrying on his person letters which were 

quite sufficient to prove the charge against him. There, 

however, their disclosures stopped. We know that 


HOLDEN endeavoured to employ McCarTNey. We do 
not know who employed HOLDEN. 

The documents found in HOLDEN’s possession were 
written from Paris. There was no address on them, 
and the only intelligible signature was “ POINET.” 
Whoever Pornet may be, he was in a position to pay 
for the intelligence he desired. First, he sent HOLDEN 
ten pounds, then twenty-six pounds, then he promised 
forty-four pounds more. A witness from the office of 
the Inspector-General of Fortifications swore at the 
trial that the information sought would be very im- 
portant to an enemy in case of war. This is a dis- 
agreeable incident, and the fact that it was not further 
elucidated is unfortunate. An ordinary French citizen 
can have no particular interest in the calibre of the 
Maltese guns, or the level of the Maltese forts. To 
suppose that M. Louser or M. pe FREYCINET knows 
anything of “ Pornet” would be highly improper. 
Yet who and what PoINEt is is a question which many 
people would like to see answered, not from idle 
curiosity, but in order that these devices may be more 
effectually frustrated. Lord CoLERIDGE passed upon 
HOLDEN the heaviest sentence the law allowed, and 
sent him to prison for twelve months. That is because 
the indictment was only for a misdemeanour, the crime 
to which McCartNEY was incited being communi- 
cating, or attempting to communicate, a document 
improperly obtained to a person to whom it ought not 
in the interest of the State to be communicated. The 
statute goes on to provide that, if the offender commu- 
nicates the document to a foreign State, or its agent, 
or if he even tries to do so, he shall be guilty of 
felony, and liable to penal servitude for life. Lord 
COLERIDGE evidently thought that such was HOLDEN’s 
design. For he intimated that, had the charge been 
one of felony, he should have given him penal servi- 
tude. It may be presumed that Lord SaLispury 
did not wish to raise an international difficulty, and so 
instructed the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, under whose direc- 
tion, as required by the Act, the proceedings were 
taken. The trial can hardly escape the notice of 
M. Risot, who could very soon ascertain from the 
detectives of Paris the identity of Pomet. The 
Government of a Great Power can scarcely wish to 
acquire knowledge which would only be useful in time 
of war by the maintenance of spies in time of peace. 
Perhaps some Englishmen may fee! inclined to congra- 
tulate themselves upon the discovery that there are 
facts connected with the defences of this country which 
are not at the mercy of every foreigner who desires to 
find them out. 


SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH AT BRISTOL. 


HE subjects on which Sir Hicks-Beacn 

spoke to the Incorporated Chamber of Commerce at 
Bristol may or may not be more legitimately interest- 
ing than politics. They are certainly not less obscure. 
The state of trade, the causes of its depression, and the 
effect of tariffs are matters quite as fertile in reasons 
for differences of opinion as any politics which the 
PRESIDENT of the Boarp of TRADE could have selected 
to speak about. In addition to this merit, they 
had the other of being particularly appropriate to 
the speaker, the audience, and the occasion. As 
in the case of some other subjects which are 
the familiar matter of speeches, there is tolerable 
unanimity in agreement that the state of trade is bad. 
The disagreement begins with the assigning of the 
cause and the naming of the remedy. As is also not 
uncommonly the case, one of the causes most con- 
fidently quoted as sufficient turns out on exa- 
mination to be by no means entitled to the 
credit given it. When Sir MicnarL Hicks-BEacH 
asked whether the depression of trade was due 
.to foreign prohibitive tariffs, a voice confidently 
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answered “ Yes!” and many other voices would agree 
with this one. Yet it can be shown, as the PRESIDENT 
of the Boarp of TRADE proceeded to show, that the 
McKin-ey tariff—the most prohibitive of them all—has 
had an extraordinarily slight provable effect. A fall of 
two and a half per cent. in our exports to the United 
States is all that, in his opinion, can be attributed 
to this tariff. But, indeed, the influence of Major 
Ley’s great patriotic policy is a mystery in many 
ways. It has been so very slight. The anger of 
Americans at the sudden rise in prices which it caused 
has apparently passed away. The Republicans appear 
to be as strong as ever, and the effect produced on 
trade, even on the trade of Canada, has been incom- 
parably less than had been expected on all hands. 

The Bristol Incorporated Chamber of Commerce pro- 
bably listened, without much satisfaction, to the ex- 
planation which the PREsIDENT of the BoarD of TRADE 
gave of the depression of trade. But, though it did 
not feel called upon to say much aloud, it probably did 
say ditto inaudibly. All the subtle explanations 
given by ingenious persons—the push of the Germans, 
the deficient zeal of Her Majesty's diplomatic and 
Consular officers, and the influence of tariffs—are 
highly unsatisfactory, as compared with the very obvious 
reading of the riddle which consists in attributing most 
of it to the “ Barina Crisis.” The PREstiDENT of the 
Boarp of TRADE excused English men of business for 
not taking orders from abroad more freely, on the very 
solid ground that they were wise to be sure of their 
payment before they parted with their goods. That 
prudence is to be commended, and if it had been imi- 
tated more thoroughly in the course of the long series of 
adventures which culminated in this same ‘“ BARING 
“ Crisis,” depression of trade would pretty certainly not 
have afforded Sir M. Hicks-BEacu such a manifest sub- 
ject. It is probable, too, that there was not a little in- 
audible agreement with him, when he expressed a 
doubt whether the measures taken to avert that crisis 
have had consequences as good as the intentions of 
their authors. The crash would have been horrible, 
and nobody can be blamed for endeavouring to avert it ; 
while it is hardly possible to praise the skill which 
averted it too highly. And yet “a continuance of want 
“ of confidence in enterprise abroad” is possibly the 
greater evil in the long run. 

Sir M. Hicks-BEacu was well entitled to play his 
little return match with the Great Western Railway. 
A Company which declares that a Minister’s measure 
will deprive it of the power of making a fresh line, and 
then sets about making that same line when the 
measure is passed in a somewhat more stringent form, 
is fairly open to a little mild derision, But railway 
Companies, like other entities, are not always in danger 
of death when they cry murder. They only utter 
the formidable cry as a means of averting something 
very far short of slaughter. In spite of the “ confis- 
* catory” measures of which the railway Companies 
complained, railway Companies are still in sufficiently 
good spirits to undertake enterprises of more import- 
ance than the Avonmouth to Severn Tunnel and Can- 
non’s Marsh lines. The passing of the preamble of the 
Sheffield and Manchester line shows that a much more 
important, and certainly not more obviously necessary, 
enterprise has been accepted in principle. While they 
are exercising that patience in waiting on Providence 
which Sir M. Hicks-Beacu recommended to them, 
capitalists are still capable of ventures on a considerable 
scale. 


VERY PROVINCIAL ANTIQUITIES. . 


gyre is a certain obscure pleasure in hunting for 

antiquities where antiquities are not generally hunted 
for. Among such places is ‘lain, where few people stop 
except on business, and even on business perhaps not many. . 


It is a little town on the slope of a hill commanding a 
pleasant view of the Dornoch Firth, the wide sands, and 
the blue Sutherland hills. The outlook over the Firth is 
rather like that of St. Andrews towards the Forfar hills, 
and the country behind is of the usual sort on the east 
coast—slopes, mainly arable, and little wood. It is not 
these prospects, but the sight of the bare walls and gables 
of a roofless chapel on the right hand of the railway, near 
the station, that makes the passing antiquary think Tain 
worth a visit. For this is all that is left of the chapel of 
St. Duthac, precipuus confessarius Hibernia et Alban., who 
died at Armagh in 1065. 

St. Duthae, about whom uncommonly little is known, 
was the great saint of the North, and his relics were the 
source of such prosperity as Tain possessed in old days. He 
was so much adored that the English poem on Flodden 
Field speaks of him as “ Doflin, the demigod” of the 
North. The chapel is said to have been founded on 
the site of. his birthplace, and his remains were trans- 
ferred thither about two centuries after his death. His 
posthumous influence made Tain a sanctuary, therefore 
a place where people congregated, and some early king, 
Malcolm Canmore, according to tradition, elevated the 
town into a Royal Borough. James IV. made very fre- 
quent pilgrimages thither; the young James V. is said 
to have been sent on pilgrimage to St. Duthac’s to keep 
him out of the way at the time of Patrick Hamilton’s burn- 
ing in St. Andrews. The martyr himself, if he had stuck 
to his duties instead of wandering about Germany “ sooking 
“in heresies,” as Bishop Lesley says, would have been at 
Fearn, near Tain, of which he was abbot, and would never 
have been “ burned, or rather roasted.” Of all this ancient 
ecclesiastical Tain very little is left. The chapel of St. 
Duthac, which accommodated a hermit to whom James IV. 
munificently gave five shillings (Scots), was burned in 1427. 
One Macneil was at feud with one Mowatt, chased him into 
the chapel, and then set the chapel on fire. It was never re- 
built, and till quite recently looked picturesque enough in its 
clothing of ivy. But some parochial authorities have stripped 
the ivy off, and have plastered the rude weather-beaten 
stonework with staring patches of hideous cement. It 
would have been better to leave the chapel alone, or to 
destroy it altogether, for it is inconceivably bare and ugly. 
The saint, as of old, has failed to protect his own, At the 
battle of Halidon Hill the Earl of Ross wore the miraculous 
shirt of St. Duthac. He was slain, none the less, and the 
English, in a very sportsmanlike spirit, restored the shirt 
to the shrine, as John Major tells us in his History of 
Greater Britain. 

So much for the poor bare bones of the chapel burned in 
1427. Some time before 1371, the church of St. Duthac, 
on the hill, was built by William, Earl of Ross, or, rather, 
was rebuilt. There are remains of a more ancient chapel 
beside the church, like the Culdee chapel of Kirkheugh, or 
St. Mary’s of the Rock, beside the Cathedral of St. Andrews. 
The church has lost its steeple, and was in some danger of 

rishing altogether. According to the local historian, the 

v. Mr. Taylor, “the building suffered mutilation after 
mutilation, and, being finally left uncared for, sustained 
every wanton injury at the hands of boys.” The Auld 
Kirk and the Free Kirk had built barns of their own, for 
Tain is a place devoted to the Free Kirk. At last “ atten- 
tion was called by the remarks of strangers to the dis- 
creditable condition of the old church and its precincts.” 
The rubbish was cleared out, a roof was added, and now, as 
Andrew Fairservice says, the kirk is as crouse as a cat that 
has been combed, Oddly enough, an “ image,” somewhat 
dilapidated, has been restored to a niche in the eastern 
wall. At.a date not distant this would have been a terrible 
outrage to Scotch iconoclasm. Windows of stained glass 
have been inserted, with an effigy of John Knox in one of 
them, a compliment which the injured shade of Knox may 
be supposed to resent. The oaken pulpit, the gift of the 
Regent: Murray,:‘had been knocked about and broken; now 
it is restored and repaired, but nobody preaches in it. The 
church is, used ,for purely “monumental ” purposes, and is 
only open “on,every lawful day.” Perhaps no other church 
in Scotland, or elsewhere, is open all the week and is shut 
on Sundays. Among the monuments is one to the memo 
of a lady who died in the very act of compounding a 
dose of physic “ for a sick and indigent family.” The un- 
lucky'faimily at least escaped some awful concoction, such ais 
was administered to Becky Sharp by Lady Grizel McBeth. 
The notion is: to make St. Duthac’s Church “the Valhalla 
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of Ross-shire.” Perhaps this is better than transforming it 
into a bepewed conventicle. The nefarious galleries of the 
post-Reformation age have been removed ; but a remarkable 
panel, painted with the emblems of the trades, remains on 
the floor among other monuments. 

One of the tablets in this Ross-shire Valhalla commemo- 
rates Patrick Hamilton, the youthful Abbot of the monastery 
of Fearn, near Tain, who was burned at St. Andrews, with 
horrible circumstances of cruelty, on February 28, 1528. 
The ruins of Fearn, within five miles of Tain, are infinitely 
more picturesque than anything in the city of St. Duthac’s. 
The church is larger, and the two ruined side chapels are 
of singular merit. As for the church, the narrow windows 
have been walled up, new windows and doors have been 
chopped out of the walls, and a kind of Presbyterian 
nest for a small congregation has been constructed within 
the church. The y and rosy tints of the stone, the 
ancient lichens, the stability amidst decay, make this monas- 
tery a place very attractive and melancholy. The covering 
stone of an old abbot’s tomb, with his effigy most rudely 
carved, remains under an arch of tracery, and, half-covered 
with grass, a beautiful fragment, perhaps from the screen, 
has been used as a gravestone for some one of the un- 
remembered dead. There are many graves huddled together, 
those of the persons killed by the falling in of the roof in 
the last century. This accident it was, we believe, which 
frightened the wiseacres of St. Andrews into destroying 
the old roof of St. Salvator’s chapel, and breaking in its 
fall the beautiful tomb of Bishop Kennedy. 

Fearn is a charming and melancholy place, quite “ un- 
restored,” standing among the grassy billows of its grave- 
yard, a monument of the Reformation and of that greed 
and carelessness of religious buildings which resulted 
here in the deaths of many innocent people. The martyred 
Patrick Hamilton, a scion of an illegitimate branch of the 

t house of Hamilton, became Abbot at the tender age of 
Eaten. He used the revenues as a travelling fellowship, 
was attracted by the ideas of Luther, preached them at 
St. Andrews, where he had previously composed a Mass for 
the Cathedral choir, and was tried and burned for notions 
savouring of antinomianism. He seems, though an Abbot, 
to have been a married man. It is said that, out of con- 
tempt for Roman hypocrisy, he never wore the garb of his 
order. He only drew the money of his ecclesiastical 
position, which Knox describes as a “ reasonable” main- 
tenance. There was no wish to burn him on the 
er of his judges, the embarrassed Archbishop wanted 

im to make his escape, but he preferred the martyr’s 
crown, and “his reek infected as many as it did blow 
upon.” There is no evidence that he was ever at his 
monastery, and his career, with its open disregard of 
one sort of duties, and its preference of quite another set, 
self-imposed, is a curious incident in the history of the 
ecclesiastical revolution. What he would think of the 
results of his work, could he see it in the mournful precincts 
of Fearn, it is “better only guessing.” The monastic 
church of Fearn is, at all events, well worthy of a visit, 
being one of the most singular bits of wreckage that, in 
eastern Scotland, survived the tempest of the Reformation. 
The burghers of St. Duthac were certainly very unlike those 
of Ephesus, and sacrificed their prosperity to their opinions 
in a self-denying way. But private pilgrimages, according 
to Mr. Taylor, went on to the end of the last century. 
Cut off from the imposing forms and ceremonies of the old 
religion, the Tain people, like Knox at St. Andrews, con- 
soled themselves by burning witches. The form of witch- 
craft used, the clay image stuck full of pins, is still in vogue 
among crofters, in spite of enlightenment and the Free 
Kirk. ‘There is a specimen of the images employed in the 
Pitt-Rivers collection at Oxford. These arts were practised 
before St. Duthac’s day, and this magic outlasts religions. 
The stake can no more stop witchcraft than heresy, and 
ridicule is wasted on “ luckies” as on professors who hanker 
after either heresy or witchcraft. 


THE BOAT-RACE, 


fen Boat-race of 1892 has come and gone, and those 
who wish for accurate details of times and distances, 
names and weights, have probably got them long since with 
as much accuracy as a Press-boat toiling hopelessly in the 
rear, and critics quite ignorant of rowing, could give them. 


The mere facts are all familiar by now; that the race was 
hardly at any point in doubt, the time a record, and 
the rowing distinctly above the average. But to the great 
multitude who came to see the crowd and be amused 
Saturday was an exceptionally fortunate day. Instead 
of beating snow and bitter, cutting wind, there was blue 
sky and brilliant sunshine, with just enough of breeze to 
temper the latter tothe unshorn lambs. The crowd was 
gigantic and the enthusiasm proportionately great. The 
tow-path was a solid mass of humanity, the river quite 
sufficiently crowded, and the four steamers loaded as usual, 
and also as usual very deficient in speed. But the weather 
atoned amply for that, and, with a sigh of contentment, 
we could acknowledge that panting along at a respectful 
distance, in glorious sunshine, was better than tearing 
through bitter snow and wind full steam ahead. The 
deficient view, moreover, was to some extent counter- 
balanced by the adventitious excitements of a naumachia. 
Whether the bowsprit had got mixed with the rudder, or 
all the pilots lost their heads, the progress of the steamers 
resolved itself into a succession of charges, which to people 
of nervous temperament added materially to the excitement 
of balancing on a paddle-box. A general cry of “ Hold on 
all!” and a crash made an agreeable break in the roar of 
cheering from the University steamers, and offered a wel- 
come distraction to eyes straining after the rapidly vanish- 
ing eights. Even the start showed signs at one time of 
providing what an enterprising manager would call “ special 
attractions,” as a casual swimmer appeared under the bows 
of the Press boat as the signal to start was given. Instine- 
tively every energetic journalist, on the look-out for exciting 
detail, pulled out his watch and prepared to “clock” the 
swimmer’s doom when he should pass under the paddle- 
wheels; but he dived, and the world was cheated of what 
might well have been horrid details. 

The race was started with really commendable punctuality 
for a University one. Just before the eights paddled down 
to their places came news of the fall of the toss to Oxford 
and of the starting-price, five to four on Cambridge, whereat 
some amateurs who, not being trained sporting critics, 
knew, for instance, the difference between the blade of 
an oar and its button, scoffed. Indeed, the ignorance of 
the average critic of rowing is even a stage more marvel- 
lous than his ignorance of horse-racing. In the latter, 
indeed, he has a better chance of avoiding obvious blunders, 
for every one must be occasionally brought in contact 
with a horse, even if it is only from the inside of an 
omnibus, whereas many of the people who criticize the 
University crews have never sat a racing boat in their 
lives and would infallibly upset one if they did. We know 
that the horsey man seldom knows a horse’s head from his tail 
or his fetlock from his forelock, but the boating sagein London 
waters appears absolutely to take leave of his senses, and in 
despair trusts entirely to an inaccurate use of the stop- 
watch. And this year the sporting papers were particularly 
fogged as to the chances of the crews, until some benighted 
journalist, by a happy chance, timed the Cambridge eight 
some ten days before the race as seven seconds faster over 
the course than their opponents. Whereupon every one 
felt he had something safe to go upon, and spoke of the 
light blue chances with erudition. Meantime the President 
of the O.U.B.C., and the redoubtable Tims and a few 
amateurs who had an inkling of the truth, were able to 
smile indulgently, till at last, on Monday, after everything 
was over, came a gentle letter from Mr. Rowe to the 
Sportsman, saying that he felt he must correct a slight 
error into which the papers had fallen some days before 
—an error, in fact, of twenty seconds in timing the 
Oxford course! With bland leniency, however, he ex- 
cused them from any intention to deceive, as “at the 
time the course was rowed there was no launch except the 
Coach’s within half a mile of us,” and it is next to impossible 
to “clock” with accuracy at that distance, which leaves the 
poor critic with even his solitary reed, his watch, broken, 
and throws him back on the sorry task of talking nonsense 
entirely unsupported by even the slight semblance of data 
to which he is accustomed. However, possibly for the 
future, people will be content to bet by the colour of the 
ribbon, light or dark. 

But to the mere spectator, who came only for the crowd 
and the cries, it was a particularly successful Boat-race. 
Not as pretty as Henley, perhaps, for there were fewer 
bright colours, and the course from Putney to Mortlake is 
not so well designed artistically as that from Temple 
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Island to Henley Bridge, but still decidedly im- 
posing, and instinct with that kind of humour which 
an English holiday crowd never fails to possess. It is said 
that a prize of five pounds was offered for the descriptive 
reporter who could get through his allotted two columns 
without mentioning “ the strains of ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’ 
on the tow-path,” either directly or indirectly, but nobody 
won it. The Bovril launch advertised itself with, on the 
whole, a minimum of offensiveness by some species of shell 
which discharged printed bills in all directions. The Daily 
Graphic disported itself with carrier pigeons and a balloon. 
The Lyric Club was packed with pretty faces and pretty 
dresses, and finally we all steamed back safe from shipwreck 
to Temple Pier. The scene in Piccadilly and in Leicester 
Square in the late evening baffles description, and must 
have almost baffled the police. A tightly-jammed crowd in 
evening dress and in the highest spirits hopelessly blocked 
the pavements well into Sunday morning. 


CONCERT RECORD, 


Wednesday, March 30th.—At an afternoon concert at 33 
Chesham Place, Miss Amina Goodwin, the latest comer of 
the many pupils of Mme. Schumann now before the public, 
created a very favourable impression by her artistic playing 
in Brahms’s C minor trio, Beethoven’s Sonata for violoncello 
and pianoforte, and solos by Handel, Schumann, Chopin, 
and Mendelssohn. She has a clear and delicate touch and 
plays with great intelligence and refinement. Miss Lilian 
Griffiths, a most promising young violinist, was heard in 
Wieniawski's “ Légende” and a saraband and tambourin of 
Leclair’s, and Friulein Fillunger sang songs by Brahms and 
Mme. Heritte-Viardot. 

Thursday, 318t.— Miss Adelina de Lara gave a pianoforte 
recital at Prince’s Hall, the programme of which included 
Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, and smaller pieces by 
Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, Jensen, Liszt, Paderewski, 
Mendelssohn, and Somervell. In the Sonata Miss de Lara 
was not quite satisfactory ; her playing was restless and her 
reading of the work deficient in poetry. She was better 
suited in the group of pieces by Chopin which followed ; the 
Scherzo in B minor was especially well played. Mention 
may also be made of three charming little “ Spring Fancies ” 
by Arthur Somervell, which were received with much 
applause. In the evening Mr. Willem Coenen, an ex- 
perienced pianist and teacher, gave a Recital, at which the 
Sonata Appassionata was also performed. Mr. Coenen’s 
execution of the work was absolutely correct, but quite un- 
inspired. A graceful transcription by G. Buonamici, of Dr. 
Mackenzie's song, “ What does little Birdie say?” and the 
first number of the same composer's “ Scenes from the Scot- 
tish Highlands,” with four short pieces by Grieg and two 
by Rubinstein, showed the concert-giver’s clever playing to 
great advantage. A transcription of three of Dvofrak’s 
“ Slavische Tiinze ” (Op. 64), as played on two pianofortes 
by four of Mr. Coenen’s pupils, was chiefly remarkable for 
the extraordinary din the performance created. 

Saturday, April 2nd.—The Popular Concert at St. James's 
Hall was crowded to overflowing, the attraction being the 
second performance of Brahms’s new Clarinet Quintet, and 
the first performance of the same composer's Trio for 
Clarinet, Violoncello, and Pianoforte.. A second hearing of 
the former work only served to confirm the impression 
created by the performance on the previous Monday. It is 
a composition of the very highest merit, full of genius, and 
worthy to rank with the best chamber-music of Beethoven 
and Mozart. So full of charm is it that it entirely 
overshadows the new Trio, the opus number of which 
(Op. 114) seems to show that the two works were com- 
posed about the same time. The combination of clarinet, 
violoncello, and pianoforte is much less attractive than that 
of clarinet and string Quartet; but, even apart from this, 
the trio is far inferior in interest to the Quintet. The 
melody is not so spontaneous and attractive, and the struc- 
ture of the four movements of which it consists is more 
remarkable for cleverness than for beauty of form. The 
dual side of Brahms’s genius has often been pointed out, 
but it has never been so noticeable as in these two works; 
in the Quintet the music flows from the heart, in the Trio 
it is the product of the brain. The performance (by Herr 
Muhlfeld, Signor Piatti, and Miss Fanny Davies) was ex- 
tremely fine, the clarinettist once more proving himself a 


consummate artist. Miss Davies also played Chopin’s 
Prelude in D flat, and Mendelssohn’s Presto Scherzando 
in F sharp minor, besides joining Dr. Joachim in Mozart’s 
Sonata in B flat, No.15. The vocalist was Mrs. Trust, 
whose intonation was shaky in Webbe's “ From glaring 
show,” though she sang Chaminade’s “ Fiancée du Soldat ” 
with much charm, 

Tuesday, 5th.—A manuscript Kyrie and Gloria, for soli, 
chorus, organ, and orchestra, the composition of Mr. G. 8. 
Wrigley, was the most interesting number in the long 
concert given by the students of the Royal Academy of 
Music. The work, which obtained the Charles Lucas 
Prize last year, is most promising, and shows evident 
aptitude for choral and instrumental writing. The com- 
poser has followed the accepted lines of setting the musical 
portions of the Mass, and his work is not devoid of 
reminiscences of Cherubini and Gounod; but it is full of 
good material and solid workmanship, and shows a know- 
ledge of effect which is unusual in the music of a new com- 
poser. The final portions of the Kyrie are treated in too 
jubilant a manner, and the orchestration is inclined in 
places to be heavy ; but the passages for the solo voices, and 
the spirited “Cum Spiritu,” are very good, and fully de- 
served the applause with which the work was received. A 
brightly-written Overture, “‘ May Day,” by Roland Revell, 
concluded the concert, which also comprised vocal and in- 
strumental performances of varying degrees of merit. At 
Miss Nellie Harston’s Concert, in the evening, a Sonata by 
E. Sjigren, for pianoforte and violin, was brought forward 
by the concert-giver and Mr. F. Weist Hill. It is nota 
very interesting work, consisting chiefly of reminiscences of 
Grieg strung together with commonplace phrases. With 
regard to Miss Harston’s performances, it is kindest to say 
that she was extremely ill-advised in venturing upon a 
public appearance. It is seldom that a critic has to listen 
to such obviously immature playing. Mr. F. Weist Hill 
displayed executive ability in the Sonata, and in Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Souvenir de Moscou,” and Miss Minna Fischer and 
Miss Marian Mackenzie contributed songs and duets by 
Dvorak and Schubert. 

Wednesday, 6th.—The improvement noticed in M. 
Sapellnikoff’s playing at a recent Philharmonic Concert 
was fully sustained at his recital in St. James’s Hall. His 
playing of Beethoven’s Sonata (Op. 90) was quiet and re- 
fined, though his touch is still rather hard and his style 
wanting in sympathy. Schubert’s “ Wanderer” Fantasia 
was admirably given, the pianist’s command over light and 
shade being especially noticeable in the long diminuendo 
which ends the opening Allegro.——A welcome performance 
of Handel’s Samson was given in the evening in aid of the 
North London Hospital for Consumption. Both chorus and 
band were very good, and the solos were safe in the hands 
of Mme. Nordica, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Piercy 
and Newman, the first named of whom especially distin- 
guished herself by her brilliant singing. The conductor 
was Mr. James Shaw. At Steinway Hall the second of 
a series of Wind Chamber Concerts was given under the 
direction of Mr. G. A. Clinton. The programme included 
Rubinstein’s Quintet for Piano and Wind, Op. 55, Spohr's 
Septet, Op. 147, and a Trio by Mozart for Piano, Clarinet, 
and Viola, all of which were played with most perfect finish 
and ensemble. Pleasant variety to the Wind Chamber 
Music was given by Mr. Howell’s fine playing of a Violon- 
cello Sonata by Marcello, by violin solos by Herr Wessely, 
and by Mme. Valda’s singing of Gounod’s “ Ave Maria” 
and Meyerbeer’s “Quand je quittais la Normandie.” At 
the next concert of this series Brahms’s new Quintet is to 
be performed. 

Thursday, 7th.—The Philharmonic Society's Concert calls 
for brief notice, every number in the programme being toler- 
ably familiar. The playing of the orchestra in Cherubini’s 
fine Overture in G and in the accompaniments to Max 
Bruch’s third Violin Concerto was decidedly rough, but 
matters improved in Schumann’s Second Symphony, and 
the performance of Mr. Cowen’s own Suite, “The Lan- 
guage of Flowers,” was very delicate and careful. The solo 
part in the Concerto was played to perfection by Dr. Joachim, 
and Mme. Nordica was heard in scenas by Wagner and 
Ambroise Thomas. 

Friday, 8th—The Wind Instrument Chamber Music 
Society included in the programme of their sixth concert an 
interesting Septet in B flat by Onslow, the Anglo-French 
composer, who, though well known in his own day, is now 
but little more than a name, The work is written for 
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Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon, Double Bass, and 
Pianoforte, and proved well worthy revival, owing to its 
effectiveness and brilliancy. It was extremely well played 
by Messrs. Barrett, Davies, Egerton, Busby, W. Wotton, 
J. H. Wand, and H. F. Sharpe, the last-named of whom 
played the florid pianoforte part with much effect. The 
concert also included Beethoven's Quintet in E flat 
(Op. 16), and Professor Stanford’s graceful Intermezzi for 
inet and Pianoforte; besides songs by Spohr and 
Jensen, sung by Mr. Magrath.—— At Steinway Hall, Mr. 
Edgar Hulland, a young pianist, gave a concert, the most 
attractive feature of which was Mr. F. Weist Hill's good 
laying of the Adagio and Finale from Mendelssohn's 
iolin Concerto, in which he showed that he has been well 
taught, and is likely to prove a valuable artist. So much 
cannot be said of the concert-giver, who is obviously in 
want of further study. Mr. Arthur Taylor, who has a fine 
baritone voice, created a favourable impression by his good 
singing of songs by Sullivan and Meyer-Helmund. : 
Saturday, 9th.—At the Crystal Palace, Mr. Manns in- 
troduced to the Sydenham audience Mr. Arthur Hervey’s 
dramatic overture in G—a work which fully justified 
its inclusion in the programme by its picturesque 
orchestration and its warmth and feeling. The overture, 
which had evidently been carefully rehearsed, was excel- 
lently played and very cordially received. Mr. Frederic 
Laead played the solo part in Tschaikowsky’s Concerto 
in B flat minor with t force and intelligence. The 
advance which he has made of late in delicacy and tender- 
ness of feeling was agreeably manifested in Liszt’s tran- 
scription of Schubert’s “ Du bist die Ruh.” The orchestra 
was heard at its best in Svensen’s brilliantly scored and 
exciting “Carnival at Paris.” Signorina Elvira Gambogi 
sang the Bolero from Verdi's Vespri Siciliani and Jomelli’s 
“La bella Calendrina” in her usual neat and graceful 
style, while Signor Sparapani displayed a vibratory baritone 
in “ Dio possente.” 


CHESS. 


N chess, as in some other games, the man who is cut out 
by nature for a player of the highest class usually re- 
veals himself at the outset of his career, and is at his full 
strength almost before he has ceased to be a boy. He who 
is destined to be first-rate at thirty is often a little better 
than first-rate at twenty, having that indescribable some- 
thing—is it faith, or inspiration, or imagination !—which 
enables him to beat the proficients. Clearly neither experi- 
ence nor superior knowledge of the theory of chess has won 
for Emanuel Lasker his recent victories over the German 
and English masters, and entitled him to be dubbed a 
master himself at the age of twenty. Lasker is a native of 
Berlinchen, in Prussia, and is now twenty-three years old. 
Within the past few weeks he has taken first honours in 
the annual tournament of the British Chess Association, 
and has beaten Blackburne (though only by half a point), 
Mason, Gunsberg, and Bird. This is not a conclusive test, 
but it shows that Lasker must be reckoned with in the 
future. At present he is only a youthful skirmisher. He 
cannot be classed until he has played set matches with 
Blackburne, Tchigorin, and Steinitz. 

The London play of the Universities last week was rather 
cautious than brilliant, and to all appearance the less 
cautious players won the majority of games. In Oxford 

inst Cambridge, seven a side, which was played at the 
British Chess Club on Thursday, Oxford had the first move 
in four games, drawing one and losing the other three. In 
at least two of these four the opener secured a winning 
advantage, but failed for want of a little well-timed dash. 
Four hours had been set apart for play, and when the time 
had run out two games had been drawn by consent, whilst 
four remained to be adjudicated. This was “new school ” 
play with a vengeance; and the style is more suited for 
veterans with a reputation to lose than for University men 
who would not object to distinguish themselves. Each 
University played four matches during the week, Cam- 
bridge winning against Oxford and the British Chess 
Club, Oxford winning against the St. George’s, and the 
combined teams losing to the City of London and the 
Sussex Clubs. In Mr. Atkins, of Peterhouse, Cambridge 
has a player of considerable strength and promise, who 
did not lose a game in any of the matches played 
by his University this year; though there was a crisis 


in his game with Mr. Madgavkar, on Thursday, at 
which Oxford’s first string seemed to be master of the 
situation. It wanted but a few minutes to the conclusion 
of play; the game was complicated, and at the very least 
the Indian player had a draw in hand. He probably con- 
ceived that he would stand better for adjudication if he 
were to take an unprotected pawn ; he acted on the impulse, 
and lost his game. 

The Universities began to play each other at chess in 
1873, under the auspices of Mr. Steinitz, and the first 
president of the Oxford Club played on Tuesday in a match 
of veterans at the St. George’s Club. Of the twenty 
encounters hitherto played, Cambridge has won thirteen 
and Oxford six. For some recondite reason the game is 
more in favour at Cambridge, or perhaps less in disfavour 
than it is at Oxford, and the Cambridge president has a 
wider field from which to select his team. Chess could 
never be so popular at either University as a rivalry of 
physical prowess; but it is not easy to understand why 
some of the authorities should think it necessary to frown 
on a pursuit which is not the least intellectual nor the 
most seductive of undergraduate pastimes. 


ENGLISH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


English Impressionists—which is an intelligible 
mode of describing the members of the body which 
aimlessly calls itself the New English Art Club—have so 
far succeeded that we now observe their productions with- 
out surprise and almost without scandal. If only they had, 
individually, a little more talent, they might be said to have 
proved their right to exist. It is no longer their theory, 
but their practice, which stands in the way of their success. 
The exhibition of their works which is now opened in the 
Egyptian Hall is the eighth in succession. It is far from 
being the worst, but it is the least amusing. Plenty of 
clever adoption of other men’s ideas is here, plenty of half- 
cooked skill in doing other men’s business, but of in- 
dependent force singularly little. If Mouet, M. Degas, and 
Mr. Whistler had never existed, the New English Art Club 
would not be, and we regret to be obliged to confess that we 
see no sign of a new pheenix rising from those ashes. Half 
of the gentlemen and ladies who exhibit at this gallery 
ought to be made to paint like other people, and trained how 
todo so. A fourth ought to be forbidden to paint altogether. 
Perhaps another fourth have something in their tempera- 
ment which makes this imperfect dazzling improvisation 
the right thing for them to produce. But in that case we 
expect to find them doing it more and more adroitly. We 
are disappointed. 

A new man appears with a canvas of considerable inte- 
rest. Prince Troubetzkoy exhibits a full-length “ Por- 
trait” (47) of a young lady, which is by no means the work 
of the first comer. The girl is posed well, with a solidly- 
modelled head on her shoulders; the air surrounds her, 
and the shimmer of early summer morning is admirably 
suggested in the tones of the whole composition. The 
colour is amazing ; the lady is dressed in all the hues of the 
rainbow, leans against an azure wall, is backed by a wood 
of lilac trees, yet all this extravagance has a kind of unity 
which makes it seem not really false. This is the best piece 
of uncompromising impressionism in the gallery. The most 
accomplished portraits for ordinary eyes are two by Mr. 
C. W. Furse, one of a young lady in a grey dress, bending 
a crop over her knee and laughing (67), the other of a 
similar lady in a brown riding habit (73). In each case 
the elegance of the figure is marked, and, still more, the 
charming and piquant freshness of the arrested expression. 
Between these, and competing with them very badly, is a 
coarse portrait of a lady (70) by Mr. P. W. Steer, which ill 
deserves the place of honour which it has. 

The portraits are very prominent, and it is no doubt 
in portraiture that impressionism especially excels. Mr. 
P. W. Steer’s head of a rough wench, laughing (7), is 
a better example of his talent than the full-length 
just mentioned. M. Théodore Roussel’s “ Miss Petti- 
grew” (50), wrapped in a pink woollen shawl, is clever, 
but neither so solid nor so brilliant as the same 
painter's head of “Mr. B. Sickert” (57). Mr. George 
Thomson exhibits a vigorous head of a man (82) with 
brown beard and worn, thoughtful face. The figure-com- 
positions are few, and not very remarkable. Mr. W. 
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Brown MacDougall seems to be fanciful and ambitious, 
but not to have begun to learn to paint. His “ Passing of 
Spring” (46) looks like the work of a precocious child ; 
here are gigantic nymphs and tiny page-boys dancing along 
the side of a tin river on a cardboard meadow, under the 
protection of two large pink wigs, which turn out to be 
almond-trees. We turn with pleasure from this crazy 
concern to Mr. Stott’s delicate “Summer’s Afternoon” (54), 
boys bathing in a brook under apple-trees, or to Mr. G. 
Clausen’s “Spring Flowers” (31), a little pale-haired 

irl arranging crocuses on a table-cloth, or even to Mr. 
Christie's Wakening of Gulliver” (86). 

Some good landscapes, and many fantastic ones, are to be 
seen at the Egyptian Hall. A fine solemn effect of light 
rising from the underworld pervades Mr. McLachlan’s “ At 
Daybreak” (99). Mr. Brownlie Docharty exhibits a 
strange sort of mustard-coloured landscape, framed in snuff- 
coloured foliage, and calls it “A Pastoral” (101). Great 
refinement is ever the mark of Mr. Paul Maitland’s mono- 
chrome impressions, which are apt to be overlooked in these 


shows; “Cheyne Walk West” (14) is a good 


example. Mr. Walter Sickert is cleverly Japanese in his 
“ Dieppe ” (34), and Mr. MacGregor almost painfully sunny 
in his panoramic view of the town of “ Bloemfontein ” (51). 
An odd, luminous, and, in its morbid way, rather beautiful 
effect of “Storm Clouds” (71) is rendered by Mr. Moffat P. 
Lindner. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


ips Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget statement, 
though it proposes no change of any importance in our 
fiscal system, is exceedingly interesting for the amount of 
light it throws upon the economic condition of the country. 
The Baring crisis occurred in the early part of November 
1890, and the past financial year did not begin until the 
1st of April following—that is, nearly five months—and its 
end was nearly seventeen months later, yet the receipts into 
the Exchequer exceeded those in the financial year 1890-91 
—an exceptionally prosperous period—by the very large 
sum of a million and a half. Practically, that is to say, the 
spending power of the population was not affected by the 
crisis and its consequences. Furthermore, the receipts in 
the past year exceeded the expenditure by considerably 
over a million. Lastly—and this is the most remarkable 
fact of all—the Chancellor of the Exchequer feels himself 
justified in estimating for a somewhat larger revenue in the 
new year than in the past year, in spite of the crisis 
through which we have passed, and the falling off in our 
foreign trade, which is only too apparent. At first sight, 
indeed, Mr. Goschen anticipates a decrease of 518,000l., 
which is raised to 718,o0ol. by stopping the practice of 
sae ing,” which he so amusingly described. But, on the 
dhe hand, an alteration has been made in the Civil 
Service Accounts, in consequence of which revenue formerly 
*voted” is now taken “in aid of” the votes, and when 
we allow for this there is expected to be a slight in- 
crease in this year’s revenue compared with last year’s. 
There will be four fewer days this year than last 
year, but against this is to be set the fact that popula- 
tion is growing at the rate of about 1 per cent., and 
the one influence will counterbalance the other, in Mr. 
Goschen’s opinion. He justifies himself for taking so hope- 
ful a view by go out, in the first place, that up to the 
present there has been no falling-off in the spending power 
of the people. The consumption of wine and some kinds 
of spirits has decreased, but beer has remained stationary, 
and tobacco has actually increased. As the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer put it, the rich man, when times become 
bad, stops adding to his cellar, and the poor man leaves 
off some of his beer and spirits, but he clings to his pipe 
and does not diminish his consumption of tea. It is 
very encouraging indeed to find the Treasury authorities 
taking so hopeful a view of the economic condition of the 
working classes. Again, Mr. Goschen brought out some 
remarkable facts bearing upon the earnings of different 
classes of the well-to-do. We are accustomed to attach 
exaggerated importance to our foreign trade ; in reality, it 
is a mere trifle compared with the home trade, and the 
home trade is doing well and is likely to continue prosperous. 
Thus the Chancellor of the Exchequer told the House of 
Commons that the aggregate incomes of the medical pro- 
fession assessed to the Income-tax are as much as all the 


| aggregate profits assessed to the Income-tax of cotton manu- 


facturers, whether individual or company ; that the incomes 
of the legal profession assessed to the Income-tax exceed 
the profits of all the coalowners in the United Kingdom, 
and that the profits of retailers and of carriers such as 
railways are double the profits of all the manufacturers and 
producing capitalists in the whole United Kingdom. From 
this striking illustration it will be seen how vastly more 
important the home trade is than the foreign trade. 
Happily it is the foreign trade that has been injuriously 
affected by the crisis; the home trade is doing well, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expects it tocontinue prosperous. 

The money market continues very easy, the outside dis- 
count rate being about 1} per cent., and the expectation is 
that rates will remain very low for a long time, as trade is 
falling off and speculation is absent, while the gold demand 
for Russia is off-set by receipts from other countries. 

The price of silver has again fluctuated a good deal 
during the week, having been up to 393d. per oz., and 
down to 39;,¢. But the probability is that there will not 
be much further fall, as production is declining and con- 
sumption increasing. 

The feeling on the Stock Exchange is still good; but 
business has been very restricted throughout the week, 
firstly, by the Jewish Passover holidays, and, secondly, 
by the fact that, as the Stock Exchange is to be closed 
on Saturday, there will be no market for four days— 
from Thursday evening until Tuesday morning. After 
Easter, however, the general expectation is that business 
will become much more active, unless indeed the troubles 
in Brazil should become still graver and so create appre- 
hension. The voting for the Electoral College in the 
Argentine Republic has passed off quietly, the Radicals 
altogether abstaining, and Sefior Saenz-Pefa obtaining an 
enormous majority. Unless, therefore, disturbances in 
Brazil should interfere, we are likely to have steady im- 
provement in Argentine securities, and not improbably a 
good deal of speculation. The cautious investor, we hope, 
will not be led away by the sanguine views that by-and-bye 
will prevail. Debenture stocks of well-managed railway 
Companies can be bought on advantageous terms just 
now, but the investor will need to inquire carefully both 
as to the management and the prospects of the particular 
Company he may wish to invest in. Ordinary stocks are 
more doubtful. The speculative investor who is willing 
to take risks may, no doubt, do very well if he buys 
ordinary stocks with judgment; but many of the lines 
are exposed to keen competition, and the political outlook 
is still obscure. Regarding Government bonds, whether 
National or Provincial, and still more regarding Cedulas, 
the prospect is very obscure. It seems certain that 
Argentina cannot fulfil all its obligations. When Seiior 
Saenz-Pefia is in office, according to all present appear- 
ances, he will have to make a compromise with the 
creditors of the country ; therefore the investor ought 
to bear in mind that it is not at all likely any of the 
bonds will receive the full interest, and that just now 
nobody knows how much the reduction may be. The 
investor, therefore, who requires interest upon his money 
ought not to risk it in Argentine Government securities. 
But the speculative investor, who can wait and take risks, 
probably will make money if he buys now. We venture 
to think that the National bonds are intrinsically much 
more valuable than the Provincial bonds; firstly, because 
the National Government has a first charge upon all the 
taxable property of the provinces; and, secondly, because 
the provinces are even more overweighted than the Re- 
public. Further, we are inclined to think that the National 
Cedulas are more valuable than the Provincial Cedulas. 
The National Cedulas are guaranteed by the nation, the 
Provincial only by the province of Buenos Ayres; and, 
moreover, the Provincial Cedulas are three times the amount 
of the National Cedulas. But our readers must remember 
that this is only an opinion, and that an opinion, however 
well informed and carefully arrived at, is liable to be mis- 
taken, because nobody knows now what will be the policy 
of the new Administration. Until the new President is, 
not only in office, but has appointed his Ministers, and has 
had time to decide on their advice upon the offers to be 
made to the creditors, National and Provincial, every one 
will be dealing in the dark more or less. 


There has been very little change in quotations of 
sound investment securities generally. In the American 
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department the more speculative securities have declined some- 
what, while dividend-paying shares and bonds have advanced. 
To begin with the former class, which are unsuited for in- 
vestors, Atchison shares closed on Wednesday evening at 
7}, @ fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 2. 
ee closed at 324, also a fall of %, and Union Pacific closed 
at 47, a fall of 4. Louisville and Nashville shares closed at 
764, a fall of 8. These, though dividend-paying and well 
, have been somewhat affected by the floods and by 
the general depression in the South. Illinois shares closed 
at 107}, a rise of 4, and Lake Shore closed at 1 36}, also a 
rise of }. Speaking generally, there has been a marked 
advance in Argentine securities, which, it will be recollected, 
have been rising for some time past. ‘Thus Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Ordinary stock closed on Wednesday at 
128-30, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 
as much as 6; and Central Argentine closed at 63-5, a rise 
of 3. Argentine Five per Cents of 1886 closed at 67}, a 
rise of 1}; and the Funding Loan closed at 584, a rise of 14 ; 
while National Cedulas of the “ A” series closed at 27% a 
rise of }; and Brazilian securities have naturally fallen 
because of the reported disturbances. The Four and a 
Half per Cents closed on Wednesday at 58-9, a fall of 2; 
and the Four per Cents closed at 553, a fall of 2}. On the 
other hand, there has been a remarkable rise in Mexican 
Government Six per Cents, which closed on Wednesday at 
83, a rise of 23. Greek bonds of ’84 closed at 63, a rise of 
1; and Italian Fives closed at 883, a rise of %. 


RADETZKY. 


5 ar ng statue of Radetzky, which is shortly to be unveiled 
in Vienna, will mark the memory of an almost ideal 
national hero, and will recall to Europe the name of one 
whose career was a singularly picturesque one, and whose 
life supplied one of the most remarkable links which con- 
nect us with the history of the last century. His great age, 
his many services, his bravery, his wounds, and his kindly 
manner invested him with an especial reverence in the eyes 
of his countrymen, and, great as were his achievements, he 
was looked upon with something more akin to affection than 
admiration. Thus it was that the grim old warrior was 
known as “ Father ” Radetzky by his soldiers and fellow-coun- 
trymen, just as stern old “ Marshal Vorwiirts” was so called 
in his time, and the memoir of him which has just appeared 
in Vienna is well styled “ The Book of Father Radetzky.” It is 
an extraordinary circumstance that many officers now alive, 
and some still in military service, should have served in the 
field, under the command of one whose youth began during 
the reign of Maria Theresa, who first felt himself drawn 
towards soldiering in the still reverberating echoes of the 
Seven Years’ War, and whose boyish enthusiasm was first 
stirred by the fame of Daun and Loudon. He was early 
left an orphan, and was soon sent to the Academy at 
Briinn, where tradition says that he was distinguished 
by the eager manner in which he studied the achievements 
of great generals, as well as for exceptional activity and 
bodily strength. In 1784, when he was eighteen years of 
age, he joined a regiment of Cuirassiers, and two years later 
received his first step, when he became a lieutenant. 

The campaigns of 1788-89 against the Turks gave him his 
first insight into the realities of war, and his earliest notions 
of the military art were based on the performances 
of Lascey and Loudon, under whom he served. What he 
saw only inspired him to more diligent study, however, and 
when peace supervened we find him hard at work over his 
books reading geography, military history, and fortifica- 
tion, the subjects then most regarded for the education of 
an officer who had ambition and looked beyond the mere 
routine of regimental duty. In those stirring days the 
eager adventurer had not long to wait for a noble chance, 
and at seven-and-twenty young Radetzky found himself 
once more on active service when the war between his 
country and the French Republic broke out. What metal 
was in him he then unmistakably showed by swimming his 
horse across the Sambre on the 25th of June, accompanied 
by only a small escort, and bringing the important news to 
headquarters that Charleroi was in possession of the 
French. The next day, too, his coolness and bravery 
attracted special notice at the battle of Fleurus, and the two 
wounds he received in the head were eloquent witnesses to 
the manner in which he had exposed himself. He was pro- 


moted “ Rittmeister,” or captain of horse, for what he did 
on this occasion, and added to his reputation the followi 
year, when he gallantly stormed the trenches roun 
Mainz, and fell wounded in the bottom of one of them. 
During the campaign in Italy of 1796 he took part, at 
first as aide-de-camp to Beaulieu, and distinguished him- 
self by swimming the Mincio, even as previously he had 
swum the Sambre. When old Beaulieu was superseded 
by old Melas, Radetzky’s reputation gained him his ma- 
jority, and caused him to be selected to organize and 
train a battalion of pioneers—a flattering tribute to the 
general capacity and versatility of a cavalry officer. As an 
engineer he gave evidence of striking ability during the 
siege of Mantua, and when the place fell he and his pioneers 
had the good fortune to form part of the five hundred 
men who were permitted, on account of the soldier-like 
qualities they had displayed, to march out with their 
arms and the honours of war. At the conelusion of 
peace our young Major found opportunity to marry the 
Countess von Strafoldo-Grafenberg, who, it may be men- 
tioned, survived till 1854, and bore him six sons and three: 
daughters. 

But a brief period to enjoy domestic happiness was- 
allowed him, however; for in 1799 he was again called into. 
the field in Northern Italy, and he was soon actively 
engaged once more at Magnano, on the Trebbia, and at 
Novi. He received honourable mention for his services in. 
the despatches of the Commander-in-Chief more than once, 
his horse was shot under him at the Trebbia, and the day 
after he received his third wound. At Marengo it was his. 
pioneers that mainly aided in carrying the village in the- 
earlier part of the engagement, and when what should! 
have been a victory was turned into disaster, his efforts 
to avert ruin were as conspicuous as they were in 
attack. He again found his horse shot under him, and, 
although he escaped an actual wound, five bullet-holes 
decorated his tunic at the end of the day.. These campaigns 
in Italy may be said to be those when he served his appren- 
ticeship in the art of war, and he had ample opportunity of 
seeing how success is achieved, as exemplified by the genius 
of Napoleon, against whom he found himself pitted, andi 
how failure is brought about by what he saw going: on) 
round about him. He learnt his lesson in the school of 
adversity, and at the hands of the greatest genius of the 
age in his most brilliant manner. 

At Hohenlinden he made a dashing charge at the head! 
of his Cuirassiers, lost another horse, and gained a fourth 
wound. In 1805 he became a major-general, and found: 
himself once more campaigning in Italy, and again made 
himself notorious by swimming a river with a division of 
Hussars, in order to surprise the enemy. Again in 1809, 
when Hiller’s corps fell back on the right bank of the 
Danube before Napoleon, Radetzky was given the respon- 
sibility of covering the movement with the rear-guard,. 
and he fought many actions successfully in the most diffi- 
cult réle which, perhaps, can fall to the lot of a 
young commander. He was also present at the great 
and indecisive struggle at Wagram, and here it must 
be recorded, with something like monotony, that his horse 
was again shot. After the armistice of Znaym he was 
placed at the head of the quartermaster-general’s depart- 
ment, and was one of those who raised their voices empha- 
tically in favour of peace, and pointed out the uselessness of: 
further bloodshed. During the next few years we find him. 
busy in the important duties of his office ; in 1813 his was. 
the head that organized the army Austria once more placed’ 
in the field. With that army he served as chief of the 
staff to Schwarzenberg, and filled that onerous position 
throughout the campaigns of 1813, 1814, and 1815 with 
much credit to himself, and to the great satisfaction of 
the chief he served, as is evidenced by the almost end- 
less catalogue of decorations and honours which were 
showered on him by the Allied Sovereigns as well as by his 
own Emperor. 

Thirty-two years of peace followed these restless times, 
and Radetzky, at eighty-two years of age, might well have 
regarded his career as over, when in 1848 he was once more 
asked to draw his sword to arrest the insurrection against 
the foreign yoke which then began to gather to a head 
in Northern Italy. When garrisons had been provided 
for, but 28,000 men remained available for the Austrian 
field force, and Radetzky’s situation demanded all 
the skill of an experienced leader to avert disaster. The 
confidence his name inspired in those he led was a moral 
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factor worth a good many thousand men, however, espe- 
«cially when, as in this case, his vam had no prestige to 
sustain them. On the 6th of May he, with 20,000 men, 
‘succeeded at Santa Lucia in repulsing the attack made on 
him by double that number of the Piedmontese forces. 
‘Then he occupied himself in strengthening the position at 
Verona, while he waited the reinforcements which were 
slowly coming to him from home. When 20,000 men had 
arrived he felt strong enough once more to take the offen- 
sive, and marched to the relief of Peschiera. The energetic 
old man conceived the brilliant notion of turning the right 
flank of the strong position on the Mincio which his oppo- 
nent had taken up. He reached Mantua by an intrepid 
night march on the 28th, crossed the river without oppo- 
sition, and with his 1st Corps drove the enemy from his 

ition at Curatone the following day. Then he followed 
him to Goito, on the right bank, without delay, and fought 
another indecisive action with him there. Three days’ 
uninterrupted rain, however, just then rendered further 
operations impossible, and on the 2nd of June Radetzky’s 
hand was paralysed by the intelligence that Peschiera 
had fallen, followed the next day by the still more dis- 
quieting news of the disorders which had broken out in 
Vienna, 

The immediate object of his advance was now unat- 
tainable; he could no longer count on more reinforce- 
ments from home, while his adversary was daily growing 
stronger. Prudence, therefore, compelled him to limit his 
enterprise to seeking a secure base and communication 
with home in the Venetian provinces, and to put off for 
the present any ideas of a more aggressive policy. Vicenza 
was, therefore, singled out for attack, and on the 11th of 
June it capitulated. Then Radetzky turned again towards 
Verona, and was in time to meet his opponent, also moving 
towards him on the 13th. On perceiving the strength of the 
Austrians, however, their adversaries declined the combat, 
and fell back once more. At length, on the 23rd of July, 
Radetzky, who had received some reinforcements, was able 
to assume the offensive again with 41,000 men, and with 
unerring military instinct he struck at the centre of his 
opponent’s line, which was dangerously extended, and 
succeeded in piercing through it. It is true that Charles 
Albert was able to make a successful effort to regain 
the heights of Somma Campagna and Custozza the follow- 
ing day; but on the 25th Radetzky turned on him once 
‘more, and shattered him decisively. The Piedmontese army 
continued to retreat until they gained the line of the Adda, 
and on the 6th of August the Austrians were again in 

ion of Milan. The campaign was over, and the old 
Field-Marshal had succeeded in winning it with inferior 
forces, thanks to his superior strategy and prudent resolve. 
Not even yet, however, was the old man to be left to enjoy 
his hard-earned laurels in leisure. Peace was not finally 
secured, and on the 20th of March, 1849, war was again 
declared by the Piedmontese. Their army of 100,000 men 
stood at Novara behind the Ticino, and the Austrians could 
only place 71,000 in the field against it. Radetzky hoped 
by a feigned retreat to draw his opponent from his positions, 
and then gain an opportunity to fall suddenly on his flank. 
His bold combinations succeeded; the Austrian force 
crossed the Ticino at Pavia and suddenly threatened the 
enemy’s right, who was so little prepared for the movement 
that he had crossed the Ticino with part of his army too. 

On the 23rd of March Charles Albert was so decisively 
defeated within three days of the recommencement of 
hostilities that he abdicated his crown, and peace was at 
length finally concluded. The enthusiasm which greeted 
the worn old Field-Marshal on his return home was natu- 
rally immense, for the records of war do not recall another 
instance of active services so prolonged. But even now the 
Emperor could not dispense with his services, and after a 
brief holiday, he returned again to Italy as Governor of 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. There he exhibited an 
undiminished vigour and energy till in February 1857, he 
being then in his ninety-first year and in the seventy-second 
of his service in the army, he was at length permitted to seek 
the repose he felt he had a right to demand. A year later, 
on the 5th of January, 1858, he died. That a man who had 
imbibed his earliest notions of war under Maria Theresa, 
and had graduated in tactics in the hard school of defeat 
before Napoleon, should survive to display how much 
experience had taught him in the middle of this century is 
so remarkable that this fact alone would ensure fame to 
Radetzky. When to such distinction an amiable disposition, 


a singleness of purpose, and a devotion to duty—such as 
signalized Wellington—were joined, while many wounds, 
astonishing feats of personal bravery, and a patriarchal yet 
vigorous old age further invested his name with the glow of 
romance, we can well appreciate the feelings with which 
Radetzky was regarded. There have been leaders more 
successful, and perhaps more able, but none surely have 
ever better deserved a place in a national Walhalla, or more 
fully come up to the lofty standard of a life devoted to 


the public good. 


THE WEATHER. 


Ses rain has come at last, but as yet in small quantity, 
and it has not come with the genial southerly win 
for which we have long been looking forward. The last days 
have brought with them an interruption to the unusual 
warmth we have been experiencing recently at midday ; for 
on Tuesday, the 12th, the temperature in London at 2 P.M. 
was eighteen degrees lower than it had been on the Monday. 
The conditions during the week have been generally anti- 
cyclonic, the barometer being higher over Scotland than in 
the south, so that our winds have been easterly. Thermo- 
meter readings above 70° have not been as frequently 
registered as during last-week; and, in fact, the only day 
on which such readings were reported in these islands was 
Sunday last, and then only at Valencia and Cambridge. 
One remarkable feature of the weather has been the fre- 
quency of the appearance of halos both of sun and moon ; 
while thunderstorms were reported at some stations, though 
in no case did these bring rain in appreciable amounts. The 
chill which set in on Tuesday accompanied an influx 
of northerly wind, bringing on cloud, and thereby checking 
the sunshine in which we have lately been revelling. In 
the course of the day these cold winds produced showers 
of sleet and rain at several stations. The only place report- 
ing a heavy fall on Tuesday was Liverpool. The weather at 
Lisbon during the week has been very wet, nearly 3} inches 
of rain having fallen between the 8th and 11th. In other 
parts of the Continent the weather has been as dry as 
with us. It may be of interest to compare the quarter 
which has just ended with the corresponding quarter for 
1891, and with the average of the last twenty years. Both 
the last springs have been abnormally cold, and with the 
exception of that of 1891, at least in the single district of 
the north of Scotland, unusually dry. 1892 has in both 
particulars, cold and dryness, surpassed its predecessor 
As regards the amount of sunshine, dry seasons are usually 
sunny, and the two now under consideration formed no ex- 
ception to the rule. However, the Channel Islands, in the 
three months which have just passed over us, have been 
very unfortunate, for their record is more than 100 hours 
short of the total of sunshine for the first quarter of 1891. 
The east of England and the north of Ireland are also both 
behindhand as to sunshine, but to only half the extent of 
the Channel Islands. It is somewhat remarkable that 1892 
should come out colder than 1891, except in the south of 
England; for, as will be remembered, there was much 
more skating in the earlier year. What has brought about 
the low final result has been the absence of any break in 
the cold weather until just recently. In the matter of 
rain the north of Scotland and the south of England have 
each received some two or three inches less in 1892 than 
in 1891. In the north of Ireland the balance has been in 
the other way and to the same amount. In all other dis- 
tricts the rain has been the same in both years. 


THE THEATRES. 


HE theatres have been busy during the last few days 

with revivals and productions, but the result is un- 
profitable. The first occurrence of which record is to be 
made is the performance of a hopeless piece of mistaken 
work by Mr. Mark Melford, who, so far as we are aware, 
has hitherto occupied himself with farcical comedies. The 
balance sways, and he has in The Maelstrém endeavoured to 
go to the other extreme; getting back to the starting point, 
however, more speedily than he intended. The hero of The 
Maelstrém is a madman, absolutely a homicidal maniac, and 
sympathy cannot possibly be lavished on a creature who 
could not appreciate or understand it. Madness on the 
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stage, with very few exceptions to prove the rule, is wrong. 
It may be urged that Ophelia was mad; but Hamlet isa 
tragedy, Shakspeare was a genius, and Ophelia was made 
mad for a special purpose after three acts of sanity. The 
Maelstvém is in all ways ill devised. No man may say 
what motives influence any of the characters during half 
their time, and in fact there is nothing to be said about the 

iece, further than that it is a complete mistake from 
Bat a to end, unless one pauses to consider how the 
enormous machinery of a London West-End theatre may 
be misapplied, and how amazingly difficult it seems to be for 
managers to obtain moderately reasonable plays with a faint 
chance of success. 

Niobe, written by Messrs. H. and E. Paulton, and acted 
at the Strand Theatre, is also a sorry piece of work, if criti- 
cism be brought to bear upon it. What we so anxiously 
look for on the stage is a little freshness, a suggestion of 
originality. We shall value the capacity of Mr. W. 8. Gil- 
bert more bighly if we reflect to how many imitators he has 
afforded a model. ‘The Messrs. Paulton are the latest copy- 
ists, and they have taken his Pygmalion and Galatea for 
their subject. It may be presumed that Mr. Anstey’s 
adaptation of the legend to everyday modern life in 
the amusing little book called A Tinted Venus sug- 
gested to the authors of Niobe a stage version of the story. 
The atmosphere of vulgarity which surrounds the middle- 
class family of Mr. Dunn, into which the revivified statue 
of Niobe is introduced, has a depressing effect, and the jokes 
in the dialogue are for the most part of the melancholy cha- 
racter of those which are found in the Facetie column of 
third-rate provincial newspapers. It is not encouraging to 
find an audience laughing at these feeble and shadowy 
witticisms ; but in days when Ibsen is accepted by any sec- 
tion of playgoers as impressive, it is of course no matter for 
surprise that Mr. Paulton should be considered humorous. 
Miss Beatrice Lamb played the part of Niobe with grace 
and perception of comic effect. Mr. Paulton’s exceedingly 
dry method never varies, and is here exhibited in the 
character of the insurance agent in whose house the statue 
comes to life. 


THE ROSSINIAN COMMEMORATION AT THE 
SCALA, 


—— centenary of the birth of Rossini seems to have 
come as a surprise upon those whose duty it should 
have been to honour that anniversary. Not that the glory 
of Rossini needs any dusting, but still one might have 
done something worthier of the occasion on the 29th of 
February. As it was, every old joke supposed to have been 
uttered by Rossini between 1808 and 1868 was trotted out 
—amiable nonentities have thought it necessary to tell 
the attentive universe their opinions about Rossini’s 
music; the épicier has been let loose with banners 
and wreaths ; municipal bands played (weather permitting) 
selections from Rossini on public squares, and every sindaco 
felt as if it were a case of “ now or never” with him, and 
he speechified. But in the midst of this activity there was 
something so empty, so devoid of purpose, such a guilty lack 
of that enthusiasm which is the belonging of the Latin race, 
and without which nothing great or simply sincere can be 
achieved, that a feeling akin to fright took hold of those to 
whose doors the want of proper initiative might have been 
laid. So the Lombard Press Association and the Society 
of Theatrical Artists formed a Committee, and it was 
resolved that “something” should be done. What that was 
to be, and how the Italian public in general and the 
Milanese in particular were to be cured of their apathy, 
nobody could say for certain until a week ago; but it may 
be safely said that, but for the unexpected promise of Signor 
Verdi to take part in the commemoration, the festival at the 
Scala would not have differed from any trivial concert, 
except in the choice of the locale. 

As it happened, with Verdi at the conductor's desk, the 
evening of the 8th of April will remain a never-to-be-for- 

ten event. Nor were the Milanese slow in understand- 
ing every point of the event, and they took the lesson as 


it was meant. It would be idle to enter here into a list | 
of details which, however interesting, have no immediate | 


connexion with the function under consideration; but we | 
‘ _ such sons, we cry, “ Gloria a Rossini, gloria a Verdi, onore 


may mention that, during his last stay in Milan, a few 
weeks ago, Verdi was impressed by the apathy of the 
Milanese public, and the indifferent attitude of the press 


towards things of his art, and that he left for Genoa with- 
out saying anything definite about Falstaff, and half 
inclined not to give his new work at the Scala. Still, 
when a most elaborate and humbly respectful invitation 
to conduct the prayer from Mosé reached him, he accepted 
at once, in the following terms characteristic of the man, 
and giving, as we have hinted, a lesson to young and old :— 
Signori! Costante ammiratore del genio di Rossini, 
aderii all’ invito di questo Comitato, benché la mia 
senza qui possa essere tanto inutile, quanto invece 
fi utile quella di Donizetti, che per la prima volta 
diresse lo Stabat a Bologna. Lieto non ostante di 
pagare questo tributo di ammirazione a Rossini, ho 
Yonore di dirmi di questo onorevole Comitato 
Dev. G. 


But to come back to the festival. A full house at the 
Scala is a sight any time it can be seen; what it was 
with its five tiers of boxes and immense platea filled to 
overflowing, a chorus of 450 disposed on a gradinata towering 
three tiers high on the stage and crowned with a gigantic 
bust of Rossini, is “ easier imagined than described.” 

The proceedings begin with the overture to the opera, 
La Cambiale di Matrimonio, the first performed operatic 
work of Rossini (Venice, autumn 1810; Teatro 8. Mosé; 
interpreters: Morandi, Raffanelli, De Grecis, Ricci); a 
more interesting choice might have been made—for in- 
stance, the overture to Demetrio e Polibio, which, though 
performed in 1812 (at the Teatro Valle, Rome, written and 
interpreted by the Mambelli family, father, mother, and 
two daughters), was written in 1806, and is the first work 
composed by Rossini for the stage. But the light and 
merry music pleases and disposes well the audience for the 
“ parole commemorative ” by Senatore Gaetano Negri, one 
of the most celebrated Italian orators. The speech is concise, 
elevated, happy in a preface, full of esprit and brilliant 

roration, which wins a perfect triumph for the orator. 

‘ollows the Stabat, executed with uneven fortunes by 
Mmes. Darclée, Bonaplata-Bau, Guerrini, Rapini, Signori 
Mariacher, Silvestri and Wulman, and the overture to 
William Tell, admirably played by an orchestra of 150 
under the biton of Maestro Mascheroni. A few minutes’ 
solemn silence, and a tremendous “ Evviva Verdi!” 
the venerable grey head of the illustrious Maestro as he 
appears in the orchestra. Everybody stands up; hand- 
kerchiefs, es, hats wave in the air; shout after 
shout abe the building, and Verdi, visibly moved, 
acknowledges the welcome con wn sorriso pieno di lagrime, 
or, as Leone Fortis corrects us, con delle lacrime piene di 
sorrisi. The triumph lasts five minutes; and now Verdi, 
with eyes glittering like shining coals, feels that the 
enthusiasm of old is still there, that he has got his favourite 
public within his grip again; and, turning round, with a 
resolute stroke of the baton, he gives the signal for the 
prayer. The beat is large, expressive, communicative, and 
all’ antica; the movements juvenile, and the command 
over the harmonious cohorts absolute. Instead of the 
eight harps stipulated by Verdi, we have twelve, and 
the harpists, the orchestra, the chorus, and the soloists. 
work miracles under the magic of the master’s 
guidance. Never, probably, was it given to anybody te 
hear this colossal page so interpreted, and for certain no- 
body will hear it again. Of course an encore is asked for 
and consented to; thrice has Verdi to come forward and 
acknowledge the thankful and enthusiastic greetings of 
tutto Milano, and as he retires, radiant with smiles, there 
is one cry on every lip—* A rivederci qui, ben presto!” 

In this guise the homage paid to the dead and the 
triumph of the living were blended, and not only was the 
former completed by the latter, but the one would not 
have been imaginable without the other. For, as the 
genius of Rossini illuminates the beginning of our century, 
so does the glory of Verdi shed its lustre on its end; 
as Rossini’s music expressed the joyous hopes of his country, 
so did that of Verdi illustrate the les and the sufferings 
of his countrymen. Verdi has taken up the lyric drama 
where Rossini has left it; and, if we put the Olympian 
serenity of the “cigno di Pesaro” and the tragic muse of 
the “taciturno di Busseto” side by side, we cannot help 
uniting in the same apotheosis these two extraordinary 
geniuses; and, not forgetful of the mother who breeds 


all’ Italia!” 
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REVIEWS. 


THE ROHILLA WAR.* 


B* a happy coincidence Sir John Strachey’s elaborate work on 
the Rohilla War and Warren Hastings’s connexion with it 
has appeared in England almost simultaneously with a repub- 
lication in a separate volume at Calcutta of the excellent intro- 
duction to Mr. Forrest’s three volumes of selections from the 
State Papers bearing on this and other charges against Hastings. 
Sir John does full justice to Mr. Forrest, and (though his own 
scope and scheme are, of course, as much more minute as they 
are narrower in one sense and wider in another) constantly refers 
to the Selections for his authorities. Mr. Forrest, dealing not 
merely with the Rohilla matter, but with that of Nuncomar, with 
the Begums, and, indeed, with the whole Hastings business, fur- 
nishes indeed, as it were aprés coup, the documents of Sir James 
Stephen's elaborate vindication of Hastings and Impey in the 
Nuncomar matter, those of Sir John Strachey’s present deal- 
ing with the Rohilla affair beforehand, and still more before- 
hand the future dealings of somebody else with the other 
charges against one of the greatest men who ever served a 
very partially gratefulcountry. It is true that that country 
nominally acquitted Hastings. But it let him be half ruined in 
the process, and it has complacently allowed two men of genius 
and one person of very ill-blooded talent to reassert or rein- 
sinuate almost every calumny that had been launched against 
him. In Mr. Forrest’s pages may be found the suflicient 
materials for the explosion of these calumnies, and in his intro- 
duction the summary and heads of the detailed refutation of 
them. That refutation, of course, he could not himself under- 
take in the fullest detail in every instance for those who cannot 
read between the lines; though he has managed to leave very 
little untouched. But it is proceeding, and first Sir James 
Stephen, and now Sir John Strachey, have put their shoulders 
to those wheels which have the divine attribute of “grinding 
slowly but exceeding small” all calumny sooner or later. 

In no case, we think (as, indeed, we thought when Mr. 
Forrest’s book was first before us, rather more than a year ago), 
is the calumny ground to such impalpable powder as in this case 
of the Robilla War. The main lines of the rehabilitation of 
Hastings were, indeed, evident in Mr. Forrest’s own citations and 
comment. But Sir John Strachey has filled them up with local 
knowledge of his own, has completed the outline by sketches of 
the previous and subsequent history of Rohileund, has added 
some useful matter from the Hastings MSS. recently acquired by 
the British Museum, and has more particularly devoted himself 
to the task of drawing up the heaviest of all possible counter- 
indictments against James Mill. Macaulay he treats with com- 
parative, and perbaps not undeserved, leniency. There is no more 
brilliant example of Macaulay’s peculiar style of historical Old 
Baileyism than the account of the Rohilla War: there is also 
none that is more utterly contrary to the truth. But, after 
careful examination, we agree with Sir John Strachey that 
Macaulay’s fault here was simply one of over-trustfulness or 
under-industry. He took what Burke and Mill—especially the 
latter—bad said, and he did not examine any further. We have, 
indeed, noted one curious evidence of his ignorance of the original 
documents—the fact of which Sir John has observed, but the 
inference from which he has not drawn, The most unfriendly 
critics of Macaulay who have any competence must admit, and do 
admit, that it is very rare to catch him in an actual mis-state- 
ment. He constantly (whether intentionally or unintentionally 
doctors differ) sends the unwary reader away with an utterly 
false impression, but it is very seldom by dint of an absolute 
falsehood. When, therefore, he says of Sujah-ud-Dowlah that 
“the dastardly ruler of Oude fled from the field”—there being 
absolutely no hint of any such conduct on the part of the Nabob, 
though Champion vaguely charges him with “ pusillanimity "— 
it is quite clear that Macaulay was not writing with the docu- 
ments before him, or he never would haye made such a blunder. 
He was dressing up in his own rhetoric the rhetoric of Burke, 
and the acrid-quack dulness of Mill. It is not a praiseworthy 
proceeding, but it stops far short ot literary and moral turpitude. 

So does the action of Burke, who was an advocate, and an Irish 
advocate, and an Irish advocate with personal feelings and interests 
engaged in the matter. But Sir John Strachey has busied himself, 
not without profit, in examining the case as it concerns James 
Mill, “ the historian of British India "—the apparently passionless 
and the Rohilia War. By Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.1. 
18,2. 

The Administrution of Warren + ell Introduction to Selections from 
State Papers in the Foreign Department of the Government of India. By 
G. W. Forrest. Calcutta; Government Press, 
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historian in whom of late years people have begun to discover a par- 
tisan of partisans. Sir John certainly makes out almost the heaviest 
case possible against Mill. From his arguments, from his actual 
quotations, it is quite certain that he at least had the actual 
documents before him. And if he had, it is still more certain 
that he garbled and suppressed, wrested and suggested, in the most 
impudent and shameless fashion of which historian was ever 
guilty. Sir John Strachey’s arguments and citations, Mr. Forrest's 
summary and documents in full, will show that it was absolutely 
impossible for any honest man who had the evidence of Barker, 
Leslie, Champion, and Hannay, the principal officers concerned, 
and the minutes, &c., of Hastings before him, as Mill had, to give 
the account of the matter which Mill has given. That account 
is not simply unfair, it is dishonest. It is not an advocate’s 
misrepresentation, it is a witness’s perjury. It is impossible for 
any one who has examined this case ever to receive any state- 
ment of James Mill's again without checking or verifying its 
doc uments, difficult for the most impartial critic to get rid of a 
most unpleasant suspicion that such checking and verifying will 
discover it to be utterly and disgracefully false. 

What were the facts about the Rohilla war? The fiction about 
it has been put in the admirable passage above cited in Macaulay’s 
Essay on Warren Hastings, and may be presumed to be familiar 
to everybody. The form of that passage can hardly be overpraised’; 
its substance amounts to this—that Hastings wantonly let out 
British troops to the Nabob of Oude for an unprovoked attack on 
the peaceful and unoffending Rohillas, that these troops assisted 
in subjecting Rohilcund to a repetition of the fate of the Palatinate, 
and exterminated its inhabitants with all the horrors (legitimate 
and illegitimate) of war, outrages on women being particularly 
specified. The facts are these. The Rohillas (who were not Hindoos, 
but Afghans, half-invaders half-mercenaries of the Mogul) had for 
a very little more than a generation occupied Rohilcund, the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of which were Hindoos. For some 
years before Hastings’s intervention there had been fresh incursions 
by the Mahrattas, also half-invaders and half-mercenaries of 
Delhi. These Mahratta raids were almost equally dangerous te 
the Company and to the Company’s ally, the Nabob-Vizier of 
Oude, to whose territory Rohilcund was geographically and 
strategically a complement. At length a treaty was signed 
between the Nabob and the Rohilla chiefs, and counter-signed by 
the British Commander-in-Chief, Sir Robert Barker, whereby 
Sujah-ud-Dowlah was to help the Rohillas to rid themselves of 
the Mahrattas, a certain sum being stipulated as due to him for 
the service. The Mahrattas were accordingly driven out of 
Robileund by the Nabob-Vizier and the English, But the 
Rohillas, according to a sufficiently general Oriental practice, 
which from their own point of view was probably justified, began 
to intrigue with the Mahrattas against the Vizier, as they had 
previously intrigued with the Vizier against the Mahrattas, and 
absolutely refused to pay their contribution. Then, and then only, 
in view partly of the fact that the Commander-in-Chief had been 
a party to the treaty, partly of the other fact that until Oude and 
Rohilcund were united the barrier against the Mahrattas was in- 
secure, Hastings permitted the participation of an English brigade 
under Colonel Champion in the Nabob’s foreclosure of his de- 
faulted mortgage. 

Now this course of conduct (though we can quite conceive a 
respectable person imbued with the “backward policy” disap- 
proving it)is sufficiently different from the shameless condot- 
tierism imputed to Hastings by Burke, Macaulay, and Mill. But 
the account given by these latter of the actual campaign is more 
different still from the truth. It is scarcely too much to say that 
the whole odious part of the narrative of this latter, as generally 
received, is false. There was a battle; there were at first some 
villages burnt. There was a flight of inhabitants to the Terai, or 
swampy belt at the foot of the mountains, just as there had been 
a few months before from the Mahrattas ; there was an expulsion, 
not of the inhabitants of Rohileund, but of the Afghan military 
colony, from part, not by any means the whole, of the country. 
But of all the horrors related by Macaulay there was nothing; 
and such basis as they had seems to have consisted, first, in the 
misuse of the word “extermination,” which an unlucky trans- 
lator used in its literal sense of “driving beyond borders” ; 
secondly, in the Pecksniffian obscurities of Colonel Champion. 
Of this person it strikes us that the British army may be very 
heartily ashamed. He was angry because he was placed in a less 
authoritative position than his predecessor the Commander-in- 
Chief; angrier because he and his troops were not allowed to 
plunder. So he got up all sorts of vague complaints about the 
Vizier, encouraged the growth of something like a spirit of mutiny 
in his own force, and made endless jeremiads to the Government, 
which, when he was brought to book, he had to confess, with 
the most pitiful whinings about his health and the lapse of time 
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and his loss of memory, that he was utterly unable to substan- 
tiate. His despatches are hardly intelligible, and wholly con- 
temptible. Fortunately, moreover, when the things were still 
fresh almost every imputation contained in them was distinctly 
megatived by indisputable evidence, especially that of a certain 
Major Hannay, whose informal bluntness contrasts most agree- 
ably with his superior's long-winded blether. From this and other 
evidence it appears that the charges of outrage were false, the 
charges of cruel “extermination” falser, and the charge that 
Champion wanted to interfere and Hastings would not let him 
falsest of all. 

‘We commend very strongly to every one interested in Anglo- 
Indian history this fresh instance of the extraordinary malignity 
of the charges against Hastings. The case is simpler than that of 
Nuncomar, if it is not (for some of the papers are still missing, 
despite further researches on Mr. Forrest’s part) quite so complete, 
and there is very little reason to doubt the correctness of Sir John 
Strachey’s view that the accusers themselves, finding that not 
much could be made of it, preferred to dwell with comparative 
lightness on this part of the attack. It is, in fact, rather lucky 
that Macaulay’s eye for a good subject should have led him to 
enlarge on it as he did, for it might otherwise have attracted 
less attention from later inquirers, But the thing only adds to 
the wonder with which all careful students of history must 
frequently have considered the question, “ Why are virtuous 
persons who sit at home at ease so exceedingly prone to take for 
granted that those of their countrymen who bear the burden and 
cheat abroad are callous and ruffianly oppressors?” The feeling 
is as rife now as in Hastings’s days, though it has scarcely since 
his days found such an illustrious victim as himself. 


NOVELS. 


A’ a story-teller Mr. Ralph Boldrewood has already made his 
mark by more than one powerful tale of Australian life and 
adventure, and by his latest romance of life in the gold-fields and 
the bush— Nevermore, in 3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.)—he has con- 
siderably strengthened his position among novelists of the day. 
In design and execution this story is decidedly the work of an 
artist. The scenes and characters are presented with complete 
mastery of the material. Description is never employed as a mere 
“backcloth,” and there is nothing of labour or of surplusage in 
the scenic representation. It is, indeed, vitally incorporate with 
the action, every phase of which is sharply defined and expres- 
sive of impending doom, or the fatalistic force of destiny that is 
the dominant principle of the story. Not as pictures, as some- 
thing externe, and suggestive of a spectator, are the products of 
Mr. Boldrewood’s scenic method, but rather as emanations essen- 
‘tial to the drama, moving with the moving story, wherein we 
feel we breathe the Australian air. From the moment the hero. 
@ brave, headstrong, passionate young man, quarrels with his 
father, even unto the bitterness of cursing, and sails from 
Cornwall to the Australian gold-diggings, he is dogged by the 
hostility of an ever-pursuing fate. That every man has his “ double” 
is, we take it, as true, in the literal sense, as that every bullet has 
its billet. In Lance Trevanion’s case the doubling is accounted 
for by relationship. Unsuspected by him, his double is a very 
mear relative, and it is through the confusion of their resemblance 
that witnesses are unable to prove an alibi when Trevanion is 
falsely charged with horse-stealing and is convicted. The anguish 
of the unhappy convict is powerfully painted. At Sydney gaol 
he is maddened by a brutal official whose delight is in “ running 
him ”—a process of torture that leads to an inevitable assault, 
which involves his removal, as a dangerous man, to the hulks in 
‘Williamstown Bay, whence he eventually escapes in exciting cir- 
cumstances. Again and again the path of escape from his evil 
fate is opened to him, but he holds to his elected course to the 
tragic end. The devotion of two women is of no avail. He 
passes by some inexorable fate to his doom, and it is a fine and 
artistic circumstance that his destruction is wrought, not through 
the action of his “ pleasant views,” but through qualities that all 
men esteem—courage, independence, geniality, and other pleasing 
characteristics. In this Mr. Boldrewood has observed notable 
-examples in tragedy, and not in this only has he approved himself 
an artist, wisely daring, and successful in a high aim. 

An Australian excursion of another kind is made in Not All in 
Vain—3 vols., by Ada Cambridge (Heinemann)—a story of some 
originality in plan and marked by a bright and pleasing style. 
Various young lovers play their pretty artless parts in these pages, 
and full of charm and vivacity are the scenes of their love-making. 
But it is not all blue sky and zephyrs and picnics in the blue 
Australian ranges. These delights are feelingly painted, and the 


young people who revel in them are capitally drawn ; but for one, 
at least, there is a tragedy in store, though its poignancy is 
mitigated by a vein of light comedy, which, by the way, is an 
excellent gift in the wri'er. Some exceedingly nice questions for 
casuists are suggested in this story of inconstant man and woman’s 
faithful love. Is it, for example, murder, or justifiable homicide, 
in the lover who shoots his rival dead, in response to the voice of 
his distressed fiancée who calls upon him, and is seen flying from 
his impassioned ardour, like one of Spenser's helpless damsels in 
the Faerie Queene ? Whether ’tis a deed of chivalry “ up to date,” 
or rank murder, an Australian jury finds this ardent lover 
guilty of murder with a recommendation to mercy, and he is 
sentenced to twenty years of prison. To most people, the 
heroine excepted, this fate must seem almost as bad as jilting ; 
and when the jilting follows at the expiration of the term, and 
the released prisoner forsakes the beautiful and magnanimous 
heroine, we can no longer regard him as the victim of chivalry, 
and think hanging were meeter than the bounty this now elderly 
lady pours upon him. The sequel is worked out in a spirit of 
irony with much ingenuity. He never knows that she has acci- 
dentally learned the secret of his despicable attachment to her 
adopted daughter, but charges her with his own faithlessness. 
Her coals of fire, though hot enough, touch him not at all. And 
she, witb a philosophy that some may think but seldom accom- 
panies such Griselda-like patience and constancy, accepts the 
hand of an old adorer, one who has “ waited” more than twenty 
years, end not in vain. All who like happy endings will approve 
of the final solution of this clever story. 


Changed babies, a would-be bigamist, a deserted wife, a 
“weird woman” who haunts an ancestral chapel, and other 
common horrors, familiar enough to the seasoned reader, make 
fitful appearances in The Shelling of the Peas, by Mary Albert— 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett), As tothe changed babies, it matters 
nothing that they are not really changed, and it was nothing but 
a wicked forged confession of a nurse that made the thing 
credible. You have all the agony of it, and so has the witless 
heroine, whose blushes—to the tune of a hundred—are chronicled 
in the first volume. That volume is simply a record of blushes. 
At the shelling of the peas she meets her hero, whom she had not 
seen since childhood, and at dinner those unshelled peas send “a 
blush flying over her face.” Then through the volume those 
blushes fly fast, almost on every page at times. At p. 116 she is 
“blushing rosy red,” at 118 she “‘ turns her blushing face,” at 123 
she “ blushed, only too vividly,” at 127 she says “‘ Yes, father’ 
(with a blush),” at 128 she “ coloured vividly,” and soon. So blush- 
ing and gushing a creature there never was. But she does not marry 
him, after all, not until she has married the kind and good Lord 
Lyncot, who dies, of a carriage accident, on the wedding-day. 
Then she is haunted by the weird, hooded sister of her late 
husband, and the would-be bigamist arrives, as the rightful heir 
to the peerage, an American Lord Lyncot. His attempt to marry 
a lady in the neighbourhood is frustrated by the intervention 
in church of his lawful spouse, and he is ignominiously compelled 
to publish “ in the local and daily newspapers” his very humble 
apologies and the promise to settle ten thousand pounds on the 
injured lady, entreating her “ to retain the valuable jewels he 
had given her.” Other strange incidents occur in The Shelling 
of the Peas, but they are alike, in preposterousness, as any number 
of peas may be. 

Ralph Ryder of Brent, by Florence Warden—3 vols. (Bentley 
& Son)—is a novel of the sensational school. It bristles with 
wondrous incidents, its atmosphere thickens with mystery to the 
very close of the third volume, and as it has a brisk and lively 
movement, the staying powers of the experienced reader are not 
unduly tried. It is much, certainly, to be carried along buoyantly 
with a fine and well-preserved thrill in you the while; and Miss 
Warden has the trick of it. Only when explanation sets in, and 
it is a lengthy and devious process, then you pull a long face, as 
when a heavy and forgotten bill confronts you. That a young 
wife should mistake her husband—let him be as elderly as you 
will—for his father is a wild imagining. But Miss Warden im- 
proves upon this awful suggestion. Not only does the young wife 
fall into this error, but she does not realize it till she sees the old 
man dead. The oddest thing about the story is that the explana- 
tion is unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Thomas Cobb's two-volumed story, Miss Merewether’s 
Money (Ward & Downey), would be altogether tedious were it 
not for the sketch of an estate-agent’s absent-minded clerk, whose 
eccentricity and incapacity are truly astonishing. This person 
unconsciously places a note for five hundred pounds in the lining 
of his hat instead of in the office safe. The note is supposed to 
be stolen, and it is said, of the supposed thief, “it was quite 
possible that, having stolen the note, he was either too much 
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afraid or too remorseful to pass it, or that he had parted with it 
for considerably less than its proper value.” From this it _is 
evident that Mr. Cobb has extraordinary notions as to the negotia- 
tion of stolen five-hundred-pound notes. 


THINGS JAPANESE.* 


A’ the beginning of the wonderful series of changes which is 
in course of converting the quaint, art-loving, fairy-like 
Japan of old, into a brand-new, bustling, business-like country, 
the late Sir Harry Parkes was wont to advise the Japanese 
authorities to establish museums, in which to preserve specimens 
of the national life and manners which were so fast passing away. 
The work before us furnishes abundant evidence of the wisdom 
of this recommendation. In its pages we have accounts of things 
new and old, which bring forcibly before us the fact that all 
those institutions which were most distinctively and charac- 
teristically Japanese are among the things which were, and that 
in the chapters on education, learned societies, and trade, we 
must look for a reflection of the country as it is. 

That the love of change is innate in the Japanese nature is 
beyond question. We know that when a knowledge of Chinese 
civilization and letters first reached the Land of the Rising Sun 
the people adopted them wholesale, and we know also that no 
sooner did the light of Western culture and knowledge shine upon 
their shores, than they at once claimed them as their own. On 
this point Mr. Chamberlain adduces abundant evidence. He 
reminds us that in the course of Japanese history the national 
capital has been changed sixty times. And although the super- 
stition which made a capital in which a’ Mikado had died 
an unfit place for the residence of his successor is no doubt 
answerable to some extent for these removals, yet it is highly 
probable that the same love of change which prompted the 
recent transference of the court from Kidté to Tokid may 
have had something to do with the threescore flittings from 
place to place. But, under the head of Fashionable Crazes, Mr. 
Chamberlain accentuates the versatility of the Japanese by most 
amusing testimony. Beginning from the year 1873, he enume- 
rates the passing fancies which have since seized on those strange 
and mercurial people. Not the least curious is the first on his 
list, The year 1873 was noted for being the period of the first 
introduction of rabbits into’ Japan. Prior to that date they had 
been unknown, and being, therefore, a novelty, they were enthu- 
siastically admired and eagerly coveted. Prices which would 
have bought the most exquisite pieces of Japanese blue and white 
porcelain at Christy’s were readily paid for single specimens of 
the new importation. To such a length did the speculation in 
the animals go, that the Government, partly to check the mania 
and partly to profit by it, laid a capitation tax on the creatures, 
The craze, however, soon gave way to one for cock-fighting, and 
the tax became as unremunerative as a tax on double-sworded 
Samurai would now be. A few years later we are told that the 
fashion turned on velocipedes and whist, which the Japanese call 
torompu, being a distorted echo of our word “trump.” Waltzing 
and gigantic funerals, mesmerism and table-turning, wrestling 
and joint-stock companies, form some of the other jack-o’-lanterns 
which have lured the Japanese off the high roads of common 
sense. Everything by turn and nothing long, seems to be the 
description which best portrays these “‘ Frenchmen of the East.” 

This individual changeableness is reflected in the action of the 
Government. With the introduction of Buddhism, for example, 
cremation became the common mode of disposing of the dead, 
and was invariably practised in the case of imperial personages 
until the year 1644, when a Japanese Cleon, in the person of a 
fishmonger, arose, who clamoured for the interment of the re- 
cently defunct Emperor. From that time the imperial dust has 
crumbled into decay in tombs, though no law was enacted against 
the practice of cremation until 1873, when the members of the 
Government, being under the impression that the habit was un- 
European, and therefore barbarous because it was Japanese, pro- 
hibited it altogether. Having discovered, however, “that far 
from being un-European, cremation was the goal of European 
reformers in such matters, they rescinded their prohibition 
twenty-two months later,” and now whoever pleases may be 
cremated at any of the five cremation grounds at Toki, for sums 
varying from three to seven dollars. 

“A shallow pool is easily moved,” says the Chinese proverb, 
and it must be confessed that, with all the many charming 
characteristics which belong to the Japanese, there is unquestion- 
ably a want of depth in their mental composition. That they are 


Japanese, being Notes on various subjects connected with 


possessed of a large share of kindliness, and a very marked 
artistic taste, is not to be disputed ; but that there is a counter- 
balancing lack of businesslike qualities, capacity for appreciating 
abstract ideas, and straightforwardness, is patent to all who are 
acquainted with them. Vanity also forms an unduly large 
ingredient in their natures; but, happily, it is the vanity of a 
child, and is purged of the power of giving offence by its innocent 
and harmless developments. As has been said by one well 
acquainted with the people, “Surely for happiness, gentleness, 
and sobriety, for soft-voiced and always smiling chatter, for the- 
blessed faculty of inhaling healthy enjoyment from the simplest 
things . . . no other country can even profess to show the match: 
to a festival crowd in Japan. . . Police in such a throng, it seems. 
to us, can have no more to do than the lilies of the valley,” 
These qualities are enough to cover a multitude of failings. They 
give a charm to life such as is unknown in the hurry, rush, andi 
struggle of Western existence, and make the country one of the- 
most delightful holiday resorts in the world. 

Happy in the possession of all the good qualities of the men,. 
the women further enjoy immunity from many of the foibles and 
follies which belong to their lords and masters. It may be almost 
rash in these days of “women’s rights” to say that the subjec- 
tion to which they have been compelled to submit for so many 
centuries has tended to produce the charm which surrounds them, 
but it is an undoubted fact that dependence has developed in 
them a desire to please, an unselfishness and an absence of self- 
consciousness which have endowed them with that winning 
grace which exercises so powerful an influence upon all who are 
brought into contact with them. An American writer has given 
it as his opinion that man is the central figure in creation, woman. 
being merely “a side issue.” This is precisely the opinion of the 
Japanese, and though in theory the condition of Japanese women. 
is surrounded with hardships, the position they have won for 
themselves by their tact has robbed their birthright of half its 
terrors, In opposition to opinion current in the West, the 
marriage state is regarded as a condition of bondage among the 
women of Japan :— 

When [as Mr. Chamberlain says] it is added that a Ja 
bride has no bridesmaids; that the young couple go off on no- 
honeymoon ; that a Japanese wife is not only supposed to 
obey her husband, but actually does so; that the husband, if’ 
well enough off, probably has a concubine besides, and makes 
no secret of it—indeed, often keeps her in the same house with 
his wife; and that the mother-in-law—with us a terror to 
the man—is not only a terror, but a daily and hourly cross, to 
the girl—for, in nine cases out of ten, the girl has to live 
with her husband's family, and be at the beck and call of his 
relations—when due consideration is given to all these cir- 
cumstances, it will be seen that marriage in Japan is a vastly 
different thing, socially as well as legally, from marriage in 

England orthe United States. The reader . . . will see that 

in this part of the world it is a case, not of place aux dames, 

but place aux messieurs, 

Like all native institutions, marriage in Japan is at the present 
time in a state of flux. The champions of women’s rights have- 
invaded the country, and the probability is that before long the 
strong arm of the law will have extended such privileges to 
married women that Japanese Mrs. Jacksons will find no diffi- 
culty in the way of their deserting their homes and setting their 
husbands at defiance. It will be well, therefore, that all those. 
who desire to contemplate an idyllic state of society should visit 
Japan before these reforms have taken shape. 

One obvious advantage which the Japanese have enjoyed by 
striking in suddenly into the midst of Western civilization is, that 
they have been able to jump at once in the forefront of progress. 
They have not had to toil laboriously along the path of advance- 
ment, and they have no prejudices in favour of earlier methods- 
to overcome, Theirs is the rare privilege of being able to pick 
the ripest fruit on the tree of knowledge which has been brought 
to perfection by alien hands and in distant lands without any 
effort on their part, The result is that in many of the outward 
and visible signs of “ progress” they are even in advance of the 
people by whom that progress has been made possible. Telephonic 
messages are charged for at a cheaper rate and are more com- 
monly used in Japan than in any country in Europe ; Japanese 
letter-postage is now to be the cheapest in the world, inland letters 
going for about two-thirds of a penny; and learned societies enjoy. 
more patronage and a fuller development than among ourselves. 
Japan is the only country in the world which can boast of a 
Seismological Society, as it is the only country where earth- 
quakes, like the poor, are always present. Unlike many learned 
societies this one has proved to be of real practical benefit. Its 
members take upon themselves the duty of making seismic surveys 
for the benefit of intending builders, and mark off those sites 
which are least likely to be disturbed by the tremblings of the 
soil. ' 
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Other societies have less unimpeachable aims. One undertakes 
to relieve creditors from the trouble and annoyance of dunning 
their debtors. Happily this society mitigates the terrors which it 
would otherwise possess by the fact that the men employed go 
about their business dressed in green coats and with the society's 
name printed on their back. Debtors, therefore, must have full 
notice of their approach, and Japanese insolvents must be very 
unlike their fellows in other lands if they are ever buttonheled 
by such conspicuous and palpable messengers of evil. Another 
society exists for the purpose of abolishing present-giving ; but 
it would be as easy to take Fusiyama and cast it into the sea as 
to put a stop to es petits cadeaux qui entretiennent Vamitié, and 
which play socharming and integral a part in Japanese society. 
But we must draw our remarks on Mr. Chamberlain's delightful 
volume toa close. It is full of trustworthy information, and is 
written in a bright and easy style which is well suited to the 
heterogeneous and amusing nature of its contents. 


A GEOLOGICAL CRITIC.* 


A DIGEST of contributions to geology by British subjects 
obviously fails to present us with a conspectus of the pro- 
gress of geology either as a whole or in a limited area. Hence 
this book bas more interest for scientific Chauvinists than for 
men of science. But it is something more than a record. It is 
a critical digest. This was to be expected ; for, as all geologists 
know, Mr. Blake is nothing if not critical. It is some years since 
he devoted himself to this task. He had won, as the reward of 
persevering industry, some moderate successes in a comparatively 
easy department of geology, when he began to burn to win laurels 
in a less well-trodden field. So he set himself, without any pre- 
liminary training, to clear up the difficulties of the Archean and 
earliest Paleozoic rocks. A self-constituted Lord High Com- 
missioner, he perambulated the land, and held a court in each 
locality where controversy had arisen, in order to set the disputants 
to rights. Strange to say, he has not been hailed as “a Daniel come 
to judgment.” The combatants generally, by common consent, have 
turned upon the exorcist, and Mr. Blake has met the fate of him 
“ who doth in quarrels interpose.” For all this he deems, no doubt, 
that he has not lived in vain. He has invented a new geological 
system, to proclaim which is one function of this book. In the Isle 
of Anglesey are sundry scraps of gneisses and crystalline schists, 
besides some sedimentary rocks of uncertain age—all faulted, 
folded, and crushed together, often a mere bundle of geological 
rags and tatters—these Mr. Blake has swept into a system, 
and has named it “Monian.” The system, as a critic has re- 
marked, has neither top nor bottom; and the region is about the 
last which any one really qualified to deal with the subject would 
have selected as atype. That, however, does not trouble Mr. 
Blake, so he sets off to discover the Monian system in every 
scrap of old rock elsewhere in Britain. Needless to say he is 
successful. As he is not trammelled by too much knowledge, he 
can always find a mineral when he wants it, and can identify a 
rock at his own pleasure. 

We took up the book in the expectation that the critical por- 
tion would repay study, and we have not been disappointed. It 
is frequently so absurd that we are at a loss to determine 
whether it is the outcome of perverse misrepresentation or of 
sheer inability to understand what to most people would be per- 
fectly plain. 

One sample may serve for a heap. Some geologists maintain that 
the great pebble-bed in the Trias of West-central England is of 
fluviatile not of marine origin, and in support of the former view 
one writer on the subject has quoted the conglomerates of the 
Swiss Nagelfluh. Here is Mr. Blake's criticism. “The distri- 
bution of the Bunter [takes] the series out of comparison with 
the Alpine Nagelfluh, which is a very local deposit, changing its 
characters from spot to spot, so that one part is called the 
‘Bunte-nagelfluh,’ another the ‘ Kalk-nagelfluh.’” Not only are 
the changes in the Alpine conglomerate less important than Mr. 
Blake supposes, but also his criticism is pointless ; for the Alpine 
Nagelfluh, as a whole, has been deposited by different rivers, and 
must therefore exhibit some variation in its materials, while 
the author quoted maintained that the English Bunter, in the 
district under discussion, was the product of one river, and a 
comparison was instituted between it and the Alpine pebble-beds 
in a single region, which is obviously a perfectly fair one. Mr. 
Blake goes on to state that the resemblance of the Trias to the 
Molasse and Nagelfluh of Switzerland “ does not seem to help us 
much, as by far the larger portion of these strata is of lacustrine 
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origin, and such an origin is denied by both controversialists for 
the Bunter.” This begs the whole question ; for, as was pointed 
out some eight years since by Dr. Blanford, these Alpine deposits 
bear a very close resemblance to fluviatile sands and gravels at 
the foot of the Himalayas, both of Pliocene and of recent age. A 
little further Mr. Blake quotes one of the disputants as saying 
“he knows no evidence of marine conglomerates being formed.” 
The author’s words are, “ Have we any evidence to justify us in 
ascribing thick beds of conglomerate to marine action ?” Obviously 
a very different statement to the absurdity foisted upon him by 
Mr. Blake. Other instances of misunderstanding or misrepre- 
sentation might be found, without going beyond the page from 
which the above are taken, but to multiply examples of blunder- 
ing would be a waste of time. In short, the book is faulty in 
plan, and yet more faulty in execution; the authors whom Mr. 
Blake attempts to criticize, and succeeds in misinterpreting, 
might often retort in the well-known words, “I have found you 
a reason, Sir: I am not bound to find you an understanding.” 


BOOKS OF TOURING AND ADVENTURE.* 


D* GORDON STABLES is a writer who pleases and provokes 

us. He is a cheery, chatty, and agreeable companion, and 
in his stories there is a great deal of picturesque realism, especially 
in the introductory Scottish scenes. Moreover, we are sure that 
he is a good fellow, for he makes friends with all sorts and 
conditions of men; he is fond of dogs and children, and he 
pays especial regard to the comforts of his horses and servants. 
But he is so very Scotch, and so extremely genteel—for that 
somewhat offensive epithet exactly expresses our meaning. 
We can forgive the effusive patriotism which always clasps a 
“brither Scot” to his heart whenever he meets a countryman. 
But, if he had used a few thousand times less frequently the 
epithets, “ Wee,” “cosy,” and “ bonnie,” his style would have 
greatly gained, and the present volume would have been more 
enjoyable. 

Seemingly under the impression that his mode of travel may be 
misconstrued, he invariably makes mention of himself as the 
“Gentleman” Gipsy; and it is his apparent belief that the 
French word “ valet ” is a literal rendering of servant-of-all-work. 
When he speaks of his “ valet ” to a little country child, it strikes 
us that he is coming it a trifle strong. As to the caravan travel- 
ling, in which he takes delight, its pleasures must be a matter of 
taste and temperament. To the wayfarer of a retiring disposi- 
tion, or to the gentleman who dislikes attracting notice, it would 
be simply intolerable. Your movements are noted, and your 
advance is heralded in the local journals; you are mobbed in 
populous places and stared at in rural lanes. On one occasion 
Dr. Stables passed a night in the market-place of manufacturing 
Staleybridge ; and when he was camping out among the sandhills 
on the Southern Coast, he was beleaguered by hundreds of Sunday 
holiday-makers, who were with difficulty kept at arm’s length by 
the local police. Dr. Stables declares that his self-contained 
mansion on wheels makes him independent of inns and distances, 
which is very true. On the other hand, he must plod leisurely 
forward, whatever the character of the country ; and in wet 
weather he is cribbed, cabined, and confined in quarters in which 
the surroundings must have become painfully familiar. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Stables’s mode of travelling is matter for 
himself, and what concerns us is the written narrative of his 
travel. And we repeat that he has made a pleasant book; all 
the more so for its candid revelations and the utter absence of 
all mauvaise honte. Dr. Stables, like George Borrow, who 
tramped on his own sturdy legs, does not care in the least what 
anybody thinks of him. Like the highwayman who used to take 
the front place in the procession from the portals of Newgate to 
the gibbet at Tyburn, he is flattered by the most ambiguous 
attentions. He gratefully accepts the tributes in flowers, vege- 
tables, and fresh eggs which are offered by admiring readers 
of his volumes; and we remark that, possibly with an eye 
to future press notices, he always makes friends with the 
local editor. But he takes us on a series of interesting 
trips through many of the most charming of the English 
counties; and, although his heavy caravan necessarily confined 
him to the high roads, he gives many a useful hint as to 
the selection of a summer tour. Notably, he shows how much 
there is worth seeing in the lowlands of the comparatively tame 
Eastern Counties, between Epping Forest and East Lynn. We 

* Leaves from the Log of a Gentieman Gipsy. By Gordon Stables, M.D 
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admire him none the less that, although willing to be made 
a show of, he sets his own face against sightseeing, and simply 
enjoys things as they come in his way. Not the least entertain- 
ing chapters are those that describe his summer encampment at 
Deal, where he pitched various subsidiary tents, and set up what 
he is pleased to designate as a “ bungalow,” and, generally, with 
his cats, his dogs, and his children, had a lively and enjoyable 
time. 

Mr. Webb's California and Alaska gives a good idea of the 
magnificent habits of American millionaires. A railway magnate 
as we believe, and certainly the brother of a railway magnate, he 
chartered a special train for his trip, with a suite of cars con- 
taining every possible luxury. He invited a congenial party of 
friends, and travelled like the patriarchs with his wife and little 
ones, The children soon found their train-legs, his friends did a 
little shooting and a good deal of fishing; and the expedition 
proved an entire success. It is to be noted that in the great 
American democracy the ascendency of the railway aristocracy 
seems to be undisputed. Ordinary traflic was suspended and 
switches were “spiked,” while Mr. Webb's “special” dashed 
onwards at express speed, beating all previous records of pace. 
However bitter may be internecine wars, with merciless engage- 
ments between Bulls and Bears in Wall Street and reckless cutting 
of rates, the conflicting railway officials are chivalrously observant 
of courtesies. Everywhere Mr. Webb and his party were afforded 
every facility; consolidated engines were in readiness to drag 
them up the mountain passes; gangs of workmen were told 
off to overhaul their carriages; and they were generally accom- 
panied by a local manager, who showed them all that was 
best worth seeing. Mr. Webb made the most of his excep- 
tional advantages, and has written an interesting book on 
themes that are tolerably well worn. He describes in graphic, 
and even impassioned, language the grand scenery of the Western 
mountains and seaboard. He goes into minute and intelligent 
details as to the varied resources of that magnificent country of 
his, from the fruit farms and orange groves of Southern California 
to the mines and the seal-rookeries of frost-bound Alaska. As for 
Alaska, whither he steamed ina special steamship, the Americans 
seem to have done little as yet with a purchase which, according 
to Mr. Webb, was carried out chiefly for sentimental reasons. 
The capital of Pitka has been falling into decay, and hitherto 
there has been no “ booming” of land lots. But Mr. Webb says 
that the metal mines alone should yield an ample return for the 
money ; there are seams of coal which will probably be utilized 
in the future ; and, moreover, it is a satisfaction to American 
politicians to know that its ports may become thorns in the 
sides of the Britishers. Considering the tremendous rigours of 
the climate, it appears to us that the Governor was unduly 
sanguine when he said that the territory was as well adapted 
to cattle-breeding us the more genial valleys of Colorado and 
Montana, which are, nevertheless, swept periodically by blizzards 
and half-buried in snowdrifts for a third of the year. 


In striking contrast to that sumptuous manner of travel is the 
Adrift in America of Mr. Cecil Roberts. Mr. Roberts has the 
same gifts of graphic description as his brother Morley, whose 
entertaining volume on Australia we lately reviewed. Both the 
brothers would seem to be born Bohemians, and they are by no 
means the sort of model youths who start with the proverbial 
half-crown which is to be converted into a million or more. 
Cecil in especial is a rolling stone, with a natural tendency 
towards the declivities and depths of ill fortune. Having tired of 
a sea-life, with its dog’s wages, he determined to try his luck on 
the great American continent. He started cheerfully on his road 
towards the West, with strong legs and arms, irrepressible good 
spirits, and a very few dollars. The typical American was 
“not a patch upon him” in the way of adaptability. In 
the course of the very devious wanderings which carried 
him down to Texas and the waterless wastes of New Mexico, he 
turned his hand to almost everything in the way of manual labour. 
He suffered extraordinary hardships, he faced incidentally in- 
numerable dangers, and he was landed in all sorts of awkward 
situations. He kept house in a solitary homestead through the 
dismal depths of a Dakota winter, and he had acted as barman 
in a gambling and drinking saloon; he drove a cart for orders; 
he took service on a ranch, and, although he detested sheep, he 
tried his hand at shepherding. Once, convicted of vagrancy, he 
spent some days in achain-gang. But his great resource was 
working as a navvy on the railroads in course of construction 
in all parts of the West. The mere ordinary labour was severe 
enough, but the strain upon those who worked at keeping 
the mountain sections in order through the winter was some- 
thing terrible. Mr. Roberts tells of being whistled up from 
his slumbers by engines in difficulties, to turn out and toil 
for hours at tearing up steel rails and replacing them, when 


the night was dark as pitch, and a biting blizzard was blow- 
ing through blinding drifts of snow, with the thermometer 
some 30° below zero, For those who fortunately escaped 
frost-bite, the process of restoring the blood-circulation was 
exquisite agony, and the touch of the frozen metal burned 
like molten lead. In one of these blizzards, at that farm- 
steading we spoke of, he had to make repeated attempts to reach 
a plough, lying but a few feet from the door. Because, had the 
plough been left where it lay, it might have been the nucleus of 
a drift which would have sealed up the door and starved the 
inmate. Some of his winter night-tramps in the West were still 
more trying experiences, and nothing but iron resolution would 
have resisted physical exhaustion. For, though Mr. Roberts was 
by no means extravagant, the rate of wages was low and the cost 
of living considerable. He was always on the brink of beggary 
and starvation—not unfrequently he was absolutely destitute 
Being a “gentleman-tramp,” he had a constitutional repugnance 
to begging, but Providence always befriended him in the last 
extremity. He could never have covered the tremendous 
distances had not an elastic conscience permitted him to fall 
in with the local customs. Latterly he seldom paid a cent for rail- 
way fare. He always stole his passage by stowing himself away 
in a freight car, by taking a back seat behind the tender, or by 
finding a precarious perch on the cow-catcher. Naturally he 
lived in the queerest and most questionable company; and we 
may conclude by saying that for some days he occupied dry but 
airy lodgings in the culvert passing beneath a frequented railway 
track. He found these quarters suit him so well that he returned 
to them on another occasion. 


JERUSALEM.* 


ME. OLIPHANT'S Jerusalem differs widely from the many 
books which have lately been put forth on the same sub- 
ject. Here are no minute topographical researches, no personal 
details of travel, no illustrations of the Scriptures drawn from the 
habits and customs of Oriental peoples—none, in fact, of the 
ordinary stock-in-trade of the modern pilgrim. Instead of 6 
patchwork of this kind, Mrs. Oliphant takes the Bible itself, 
extracts as it were its very pith and marrow, and tells us the 
romantic story of the little hill fort of the Jebusites, from its 
first appearance in history till its final consecration as the holiest 
spot of earth for all the Western and half the Eastern world. 
David's life, as set out by Mrs. Oliphant, in simple yet elevated 
language, has all the charm of a romance. We use the word 
advisedly, for indeed the acts of David, when he cut off the skirt 
of Saul’s garment, instead of slaying him, or when he and 
Abishai glided noiselessly into the midst of the slumbering multi- 
tude, and stole away the King’s spear from his bedside, but 
his life, have a tender grace about them far more akin to 
the spirit of the romances of chivalry and to the minstrel’s tales 
of the middle ages than to the coarser Greek or Roman feeling. 
What classical hero, save, perhaps, Alexander the Great, would 
have poured out the water, which his bravest followers had 
brought for him at the risk of their lives, as did David at 
Engedi? These, as Mrs. Oliphant well reminds us, are 
actions which would have become the blameless Bayard, 
which Sir Lancelot or Sir Galahad might have performed. 
No one in Homer, who was a later writer than even those scribes 
of the days of Hezekiah which have been selected by M. Renan 
and the German commentators as the age when Hebrew genius 
developed, had any conception of such chivalry. Nor must we 
forget that while David was ranging over the “hill country of 
Judea,” half knight-errant, half cateran, he was also a poet, and 
that his compositions during that wild hunted life have ever since 
been counted among the world’s choicest possessions. Mrs. Oli- 
phant, whose intense nationality never long remains hidden, com- 
pares David, when he took refuge at the court of Achish, to “a 
Scots noble in disgrace betaking him with shame and wrath to 
the protection of the English, with whom he had been in warfare 
all his life. In the same way the banished Douglas sought 
refuge in England—nay, even a Stuart, Alexander of Albany, 
who was persecuted by his brother James III. on warrant no 
greater than that of Saul, followed the same example; both, 
however, falling into the gulf of plots against their native king- 
dom, from which David kept himself free.” She might have 
added that it was probably the Psalms composed at this time, when 
he was “fled as a bird into the hill,” which made the Psalter so 
dear to Wallace during his like wanderings. 
When David got possession of “ the little Jebusite town upon 
the scarps and shelves of its rocks, which had been counted from 
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the age of the first incursion into Canaan among the cities allotted 
to Judah, but which, it is curious to find, still held its fierce local 
independence five or six generations after,” he had no thought of 
doing more than winning a stronghold for himself. Probably he 
had hardly looked forward to his own life being henceforth spent 
there ; his cedar palace, and the temple which he was not to build, 
were far from his thoughts; yet at that moment 


the little city, with its strong fort on the crest of the hill, 
its deep ravines below, the ledges of rock upon which its 
dwellings were perched, came out for ever from the obscurity 
of the ancient ages, and was made into, not the centre of 
Israel alone, but of a great undiscovered world of which its 
conquerors knew nothing—empires mighty and famous, races 
undeveloped or unborn, of which its little history, its insigni- 
ficant forces, its strange people, should shape both the character 
and the fate. 

Strange and wonderful destiny for a rude Eastern village, 
wanped round with the stony involutions of inhospitable 
hills! Athens was not as yet, far less any trace in the dark- 
ness of imperial Rome; nay, even Troy was not, nor any 
knowledge of its legendary struggles. It is the most bewilder- 
ing thought when we attempt to look back, with all our 
modern theories of advancing Le gee and the development of 
the human race, and see, amid the mists that covered all the 
rest of the world, that incident as vivid as if it had happened 
yesterday, far more clear than the events which are taking 
place, for instance, in India, notwithstanding all the electric 
telegraphs in the world. What was there in that little town 
among the hills that it should thus come for ever into the 
moral landscape, be taken and retaken, ruined and burned, 
and raised again, century after century, age after age, without 
ever losing its supreme place in the thoughts or its supreme 
influence over the destiny of the human race? How the Greek 
—invented, himself and all his works, centuries later—would 
have scorned and the Roman have laughed at such a possi- 
bility! Yet there it stands, having outlived and transformed 
them all, having printed its history upon the very souls of 
nations unborn, standing still among its ruins, waiting in 
silence for who knows what final demonstration? The 
scientific philosopher does well to keep his questioning, his 
gibes, his ments for a miracle of a moment, for which the 
narrator had no leisure, and saw no necessity to furnish proof. 
But he does not attempt to explain that miracle of the world, 
or demand of the great witness of all the ages how such a 
prodigy might be. 


We shall not attempt to follow Mrs. Oliphant in her brilliant 
description of the building of the Temple, of Solomon's golden reign, 
that royal pessimist, whose great heart wassick with disappointments 
in the midst of all his seeming glory, probably, as here suggested, 
at the thought that there was none but a fool to inherit his name 
and to carry on his mighty works, his splendour and power. 
From henceforth the story is a pitiful one. From the tale of the 
decline and fall of the kingdom of Judah, despite its fitful gleams 
of prosperity and its Augustan age under Hezekiah, down to the 
last scene of all—the captive King who was led away blinded 
after seeing his children impaled—the reader turns sadly away. 
Mrs. Oliphant has three really admirable chapters on the three 
greatest of the Prophets who illustrated this sorrowful time— 
chapters which do more to bring the last scenes of the expiring 
kingdom actually before us then any catalogue of kings and 
battles. Then comes Nehemiah’s midnight ride round the ruined 
walls of Jerusalem, and his rebuilding of them,. when “every 
builder girt on his sword ere he took up the peaceful trowel, and 
every hodman carried a weapon”; and so we come to the days 
of the Maccabees, where classical names jostle so strangely with 
Hebrew ones, “revealing the extraordinary development which 
had taken place since the wars of the Jews with the little cluster 
of Canzanitish nations; when Damascus, and then Nineveh, and 
then Babylon, were the homes of the conquerors, and Greeks 
and Romans were unknown. Lysimachus, Nicanor, Gorgias, 
are the titles of opposing generals; Menelaus is an apostate 
priest ; “Quintus Memmius and Titus Manlius, ambassadors of 
the Romans,” send letters to the Jews. All is changed from 
the old world, yet there is little change in the one obstinate, 
self-contained people which holds the central place.” It was 
during this period that there was built up that tremendous 
edifice of formalism which we meet with again among the 
Jews of our Lord’s time. Into Mrs. Oliphant’s last and greatest 
chapter, entitled “The Final Tragedy,” we shall not intrude. 
Beautifully and reverently as it is written, its subject renders 
it unfitting to be discussed in the columns of a newspaper. 
Yet one cannot clearly see why the history of the city of Jeru- 
salem should come to an end together with our Saviour’s 
cross and passion. Surely Constantine and Helena, Godfrey 
and Tancred, Saladin and Richard, to mention only a few of 
the names with which the Holy City is connected, would supply 
material for another and scarcely less interesting volume. But 


the object which Mrs. Oliphant had primarily in view was to 
help readers of the Bible to understand and realize the meaning 
of what they read, and she has not cared to travel beyond the 
date of the New Testament. Although she modestly refuses to 
take credit for having written a book which has “any claim upon 
the attention of the erudite,” and advises them “not to lose ten 
tickings of their watch on this unprofitable writing,” yet we 
fancy there are but few who know so much about Jerusalem that 
this book can have nothing to teach them. 


TWO CHESS BOOKS.* 


M* HOFFER has laid himself out to produce a thoroughly 
practical and technical primer of chess, and in the little 
book which has apparently been reprinted without alteration 
from the Cyclopedia of Card and Table Games he certainly goes 
far towards achieving his purpose. There are scores of chess- 
books to-day for every one that was in use thirty years ago, and 
possibly all of them contain enough substance and method to 
initiate a beginner into the less recondite mysteries of the game. 
Amongst such a multitude of counsellors, a new instructor must 
be able to show very good credentials if he would escape the 
charge of presumption; and Mr. Hoffer, who has been for many 
years one of the leading exponents of chess in England, is enti- 
tled by his record to an attentive hearing. His work has less 
pretence about it than that of sundry professors who have 
gone before him; yet it has various qualities which commend 
it as a sound, simple, and practical handbook. Its two hundred 
and forty pages are not more than a well-disposed learner could 
assimilate with considerably less trouble than we devoted in our 
schoolboy days to mastering the large print in the Latin Primer ; 
and, once digested, they would suffice to equip a very formidable 
amateur. Briefly stated, the book contains fifty pages of elemen- 
tary information, seventeen ordinary openings and defences, sevem 
gambits, and five “close games,” with a score of endings admir- 
ably selected and expounded—the last feature being, to our mind, 
more satisfactory than the corresponding section in any other 
treatise of similar scope. The value of the odd pawn, the various 
methods by which its possessor niay make the best of it, and 
especially the all-important theory of the opposition, are set forth 
with the true instinct of a teacher, lucidly and without an un- 
necessary word. The practical illustrations of the openings, 
accompanied by numerous diagrams, are arranged on the sensible 
plan of keeping to the best moves on both sides, and ignoring the 
bad ones—which, indeed, the beginner will easily learn for 
himself. 

Mr. Hoffer is not given to dogmatizing on his own aceount, or,. 
at any rate, not more than is necessary for the purpose of exposi- 
tion. There is consequently not much inducement to join issue 
with him on particular points, though, of course, opinions will 
always be found to differ on critical moves which commit the 
attack or defence to special lines of play. In the Scotch game, 
when Black plays 4Q to R5, with the object of snatching a 
pawn (p. 141), Mr. Hoffer continues with (White) 5Kt to Kts, 
leading to the recovery of the pawn, after exchanging Queens and 
a piece, We imagine, however, that a majority of the best 
players would agree that Kt to QB3 is a stronger move for 
White, and one which leaves him longer in possession of his 
opening advantage. Again, in the Muzio Gambit (p. 163), we 
are told that White’s advance of the King’s pawn at his seventh 
move is a “compulsory sacrifice.” But is it, according to the 
strongest play, a sacrifice worth making? P to Q3 is unquestion- 
ably a strong continuation of the Muzio at this point, and at least 
worthy of consideration even within Mr. Hoffer’s self-imposed 
limitations. But we are not anxious to find points for criticism 
in a book so well adapted for its professed purpose, and which 
the author has been at pains to make trustworthy and accurate. 

It might, perhaps, be considered a needlessly severe remark if 
we were to call Mr. Gossip’s Chess-Player’s Vade-Mecum and 
Pocket Guide to the Openings a colourable imitation ef Mr. 
Mortimer’s Chess-Player’s Pocket-Book and Manual of the Open- 
ings. Nevertheless, a comparison of the two books may well 
leave any candid person at a loss to justify the publication of the 
later work. It is over a year since we drew attention to the 
seventh edition of Mr. Mortimer’s novel and convenient Pocket- 
Book. Mr. Gossip’s Vade-Mecum has a blue cover instead of a 
red one; it is a little longer and broader, and it gives twelve 
moves to a line in place of ten. Otherwise the idea, method, 
shape, and general contents, even to the supplementary analyses 
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The Chess-Player’s Vade-Mecum and Pocket Guide to the ings; 
with all the latest Theoretical Discoveries and Traps in the ings 
Revealed. By G. H. D. Gossip. London: Ward & Downey. 
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in the appendix, are nearly identical. Mr. Gossip is scarcely 
entitled to say, as he does say in his preface, that “the want 
of such a treatise has long been felt,” and that “a void in 
current chess literature” will be filled by his “Pocket Guide.” 
There was no want and no void, for the simple reason that Mr. 
Mortimer’s Pocket-Book has long been favourably known to chess- 
players. The credit of this particular notation and arrangement, 
whereby a stated number of moves in the principal variations of 
each opening are set forth in single lines across the page, in the 
most convenient form for rapid consultation, belongs exclusively 
to Mr. Mortimer. It argues a remarkable lack of information, at 
the very least, to ignore a work which must be familiar to the 


great majority of players. 


THE FRIEND OF KEATS.* 


A LITTLE while before his death Joseph Severn said :— 

With a truth that was ever oe to Keats, I may 
say that of all I have done with brush or pen, as artist or 
man, scarce anything will long outlast me, for writ in water 
indeed are my best deeds as well as my worst failures; yet 
through my beloved Keats I shali be remembered—in the 
hearts of all who revere my beloved Keats there will be a 
corner of loving memory for me. 


There was no affectation, no element of mock-modesty, in this 
renunciation of anything like personal fame. On the contrary, it 
‘was the expression of a rare sense of the true relation of things. 
Few men who have striven through a long life to excel in one of 
the arts, and who have frequently seemed to excel, would be 
capable, at the end of a somewhat unusually fortunate career, of 
such moral clairvoyance as this. While Mr. Severn lived, all 
must have desired to deprecate his self-renunciation. Now that 
he is gone, we may be content to take him at his own wise valua- 
tion. He knew better than his flatterers; he was well aware 
that it was through his beloved friend that he would be perma- 
nently remembered. 

Joseph Severn was born in Hoxton, then “a remote village to 
the north of London,” on the 7th of December, 1793. He was, 
therefore, nearly two years older than Keats, instead of being, as 
used to be stated, more than one year younger. He showed a 
precocious tendency to draughtsmanship, even from the age of five 
years, and his parents eagerly accepted the omen, and prepared 
‘to train him to be an artist. In his fifteenth year the boy was 
apprenticed to Mr. William Bond, “an engraver in the chalk 
manner.” Mr. Sharp seems to have been unable to discover more 
than this about Severn’s master, and the name, indeed, is now a 
very obscure one. But Bond was at that time an engraver in 
considerable practice. He published creditable plates after Shee 
and Westall, and even after Reynolds, and he may be remembered 
as one of the original governors of the Society of Engravers, 
founded in 1803. The first remarkable incident in the life of 
Severn, and one which might well have been the last, was his 
falling in a nasty rush outside the pit of the Haymarket Theatre, 
and being trodden nearly to death. His unconscious body, 
“trampled out like a pancake,” was lifted out, and at first be- 
lieved to be inanimate ; but was at length restored to conscious- 
ness, “a universal bruise from head to foot.” In after years, 
Severn was wont to propound a curious theory that something evil 
or unhealthy was, at this time, crushed out of him, and that it was 
after this accident that he first began to enjoy a vivid vitality. 
The experiment might perhaps be tried on torpid persons and 
* pessimists.” 

It is rather strange that it should not be known exactly when 
-and where Severn became acquainted with Keats; but it was cer- 
tainly while he was still an engraver’s apprentice. Severn’s memory 
was, as Mr. Sharp has frequently occasion to remind us, loose and 
untrustworthy ; he adopted all sorts of dates, from 1813 to 1817, 
as that which gave him the friendship of his life. It seems pro- 
bable that the young men first met in the spring of 1816. Keats 
was at that time a dresser in Guy's Hospital; he was completing 
his twenty-first year, was attracting the attention of Leigh 
Hunt, and was admitting to his friends the composition of 
verses. These were as yet feeble and modish, with one solitary 
exception, the hymn beginning “God of the golden bow,” in 
which a very wise critic might have detected the approaching or 
crescent Keats. But he was in the very act of developing out of 
immaturity into greatness of style, and Severn had the happiness 
of becoming acquainted with the poet at this moment of un- 
rivalled interest. 

It was not until nearly a year later that acquaintance ripened 
into intimacy, and the two lads began to take their long and 
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enthusiastic walks beyond Highgate Woods or over Hampstead 
Heath. Evidence is not lacking to show that the elder fell imme- 
diately under the spell of the younger man, or that Severn’s voca- 
tion for fine art was marvellously quickened by Keats’s advice 
and energetic praise. In December 1818 Severn was successful 
in the biennial contests of the Royal Academy schools, and won 
the Gold Medal with a composition of Spenser's “ Cave of Despair,” 
the treatment of which had been indicated to him by Keats; this 
victory was the more marked because twelve years had passed 
since any work had been produced deserving the award. By this 
time, however, Severn had not failed to perceive the change which 
was taking place in the physique, once so brilliantly vigorous, of 
his young friend. We follow in the pages of this memoir, with 
some interesting variations, the familiar and distressing chronicle 
of the failure of Keats’s health, paralleled as it was by the equally 
rapid and sure development of his genius. In spite of Severn’s 
success at the schools, his first year of independent struggle as an 
artist was one of great disappointment and privation to him, 
although he exhibited in the summer of 1819 two works which 
were much noticed, the picture called “ Hermia and Helena,” and 
the now-famous miniature of Keats. 

It was in September 1820 that William Haslam called on 
Severn one evening, and told him that it was decided that Keats 
must leave at once for Italy in a vessel, and, feeble as he was, 
must travel alone. “Severn,” said Haslam, “why should you 
not go?” The answer was, “If I can have six hours, in that 
time I'll be ready.” What else happened on this occasion, which 
opened so momentous and so romantic an episode in the history 
of English poetry, the painter shall himself describe :— 


Straight I went to Sir Thomas Lawrence, who gave me a 
letter to Canova and another to a German artist. my way 
I went to my dear angel-mother, who was not taken by sur- 
prise, but approved and undertook to get my trunk ready so 
that I might depart at daylight. During the evening and 
night I managed to settle all my affairs, and with a solitary 
25/., fortunately paid me for a miniature of a lady in a white 
satin bonnet and feathers, I returned to my father’s house 
just after midnight, to take farewell of my dear family, from 
whom I had never till then been (definitely) separated. 

In another account he tells us that his father was so vehemently 
opposed to his going, that later on in the evening, when Joseph 
tried to pass the doorway with his trunk, old Mr. Severn struck 
his son down to the ground in his desperation. 

In so abrupt and inauspicious a way did this extraordinary 
episode open. It is not necessary to tell here the incidents of the 
voyage of the Maria Crowther, which have often been minutely 
chronicled before, although without several very interesting in- 
cidents here printed from Severn’s memoranda. On the 18th of 
September, 1820, the friends started, reached Naples on the 21st 
of October, and towards the middle of November were in Rome. 
On the 23rd of February, 1821, Keats died in the arms of Severn, 
and this period of five months is the famous, and indeed the im- 
portant, section of the painter’s long life. During these weeks 
there was entrusted to his care one of the most precious 
of lives, and all that patience, piety, resource could do 
to alleviate the inevitable anguish, this most unselfish friend 
performed amid circumstances of extreme personal anxiety and 
discomfort. For the noble stress of these five bitter months, 
spent face to face with death, Severn claims the gratitude of 
Englishmen. That he lived afterwards for more than sixty years 
was only an incident, though a very agreeable one. 

When Keats was buried Severn had time to look about him in 
Rome, and to realize that he was almost at the end of his re- 
sources. The long strain upon his nerves brought on a severe 
and dangerous illness, through which he was nursed gratuitously 
by that excellent Dr. Clark who had tended Keats. He met 
with great kindness, which he chronicles in these interesting 
words :— 

After the death of Keats my countrymen in Rome seemed 
to vie with one another in evincing the greatest kindness 
towards me. I found myself in the midst of persons who 
admired and encouraged my beautiful pursuit of painting, in 
which I was then a very poor student, but with my eyes 
opening and my soul awakening to a new region of art, and 
beginning to feel the wings growing for artistic flights I had 
always been dreaming about. In all this, however, there was 
a ooleery drawback; there were few Englishmen at Rome 
who knew Keats’s works, and I could scarcely persuade any 
one to make the effort to read them, such was the prejudice 
against him as a poet. . . . “ Here lies one whose name was 
writ in water, and his works in milk and water”—this I was 
condemned to hear for years repeated, as though it had been 
a pasquinade ; but I should explain it was from those who 
were not aware that I was the friend of Keats, 

He went on painting bravely, and before Christmas succeeded 
in winning for three years an Academy pension of 130/. annually. 
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So closed, with a ray of sunlight, this dark year 1821. Severn 
went on living at Rome, and gradually rose to be one of the most 
prominent figures in the little Roman colony. How he formed 
an intimate friendship with the Countess of Westmoreland, how 
in 1828 it was violently broken off in consequence of the painter’s 
pretension to the hand of her ward, Miss Montgomerie, how, in 
spite of the tumultuous indignation of the Countess, Severn pre- 
sently married that young lady, and how he was mysteriously 
blackmailed by minions of the Pope, must not be told in this place. 
In 1841, after an exile of twenty years, Severn returned to 
London, where he resided until the close of 1860,when he was 
appointed British Consul in Rome. He crossed the Campagna 
towards the city which was once more to become his home, and, as 
Rome reappeared to his vision, the memory of “my beloved Keats” 
was still, after forty years, the predominant emotion in his heart. 
His earliest visit was to the grave of the poet, upon which he 

at first “without pain, but with a proud exultation,” but 
soon “with the throb as of a wound at his heart.” These are his 
own words, and they testify, as do the whole series of his letters 
and memoranda, to the depth and intensity of his devotion to the 
memory of Keats. 

Severn resided nearly twenty years longer in Rome, and died 
at last, on the 3rd of August, 1879, in his eighty-seventh year. 
His death-bed was soothed by the hope that, in defiance of a 
recent law, he would be buried by the side of his friend, and 
almost the last word caught on his dying lips was “ Keats.” The 
story of this amiable and gifted man is arranged wich simplicity 
and in perfect good taste by Mr. William Sharp, who has very 
properly allowed Severn so far as possible to be his own bio- 
grapher. The volume is adorned by various interesting portraits 


and designs. 


NEW MUSIC. 


_—. NOVELLO'S valuable series of primers is con- 
tinued with an Analysis of Form, by Mr. Harding, illus- 
trated by a close examination of Beethoven’s sonatas for the 
pianoforte. This latter has been most carefully performed, and 
will be found a great assistance to the student of music generally, 
and of Beethoven in particular. From the same house we have 
an “Overture to Richard I1i.,” by German, a most charming 
addition to pianoforte duets. It is extremely well written, and 
one cannot help wishing more was to follow. Three pianoforte 
pieces by Strelezki are decidedly graceful, but we think some- 
what wanting in originality. This remark, by the way, applies 
equally to two songs, “Tell her, O tell her” and “ The day is 
ending,” and to a “ Valse Sérieuse,” by the same composer, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Phillips & Page. Do not let it be imagined 
that we in any way wish to encourage that unhealthy craze for 
originality which so frequently ends in the production of bad 


‘effect ; on the contrary, we would condemn it. To return to 


Messrs. Novello. Mr. Loder has arranged an album of old 
English songs, fairly representative, and Miiller one of very 
pretty and melodious “ Forest Pieces” for violin and piano. 
Although these latter present nothing particularly striking, they 
will be found most useful to vivlin-players. Two settings to 
music, by J. F. H. Read, of words by the late Lord Lytton, are 
well written ; we prefer the first, “ Oh, were I slumbering deep,” 
which is particularly pleasing. Three “Lieder ohne Worte,” by 
Miahllig, have absolutely nothing in them to recommend ; and a 
song, “ Music when soft voices die,” appears to be more a study 
in modulation than anything else. 

In addition to the songs and music of Strelezki already alluded 
to, Messrs. Phillips & Page have given us “ The Peace of God,” 
by Gounod, a song in the best sacred style of the great composer. 
Violin-players will do well to possess “ Cremona Sketches,” by 
Angela Meadows ; whilst a “ Barn Dance” and a “ March” by 
Fabian Rose are just a dance and a march, and nothing more. 

Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co publish a song by Frank Moir, 
entitled “ Go not, sweet Day,” decidedly above the average, and 
a taking drawing-room song, “Don't Cry,” by R. B, Addison. 
“ Spirit of Love,” a song in B flat, by Edwin Lloyds, has much 
in it to recommend, but the effect is, we think, somewhat marred 
by the constant change of time. In a song, “ Guard my Beloved 
One,” by Angelo Mascheroni, one is struck with the peculiarity 
of selecting a very lively rhythm wherewith to give expression 
to a very earnest prayer ; a morceau de genre, “ Margherita,” by 
the same composer, is simple, but the ideas it contains might 
well be compressed into fewer pages. This may well also apply, 
though perhaps in a less degree, to a Barcarole in A flat, by 
Palmieri, which is, however, soft and pleasing. 

“Drei Clavierstiicke,” Op. 98, by Nicolai von Wilm, published 


‘by Messrs. Forsyth Brothers, are good, but the ideas contained 
in them are few, and one is apt to weary with the constant | 


repetition. A Gavotte, “ Evelyn,” by Szarvady, is a Gavotte of 
a well-worn type; we notice something strange in the rhythm 
of the introduction. A Romance in F for Violin and Piano, by 
Charles H. Fogg, is good, whilst Six Tenor Songs, by Frederick 
Corder, are decidedly pretty, and have the merit of being short. 

Morley & Co. send us an effective “ Barn Dance” by Vale Lane, 
and a pleasing song in “ Because,” by Phoebe Otway, though in 
the latter we confess to not liking the close on a weak bar. 

Dr. Mackenzie has written one of his very clever songs in 
“What does little Birdie say ?”—an effective transcription of 
which has been recently given, we note, at Princes’ Hall, with 
considerable success. 

Singing masters have little cause tocomplain of a dearth of 
text-books to assist them, and Messrs. Ricordi have now pub- 
lished a series of volumes by G. Nava, newly edited and revised 
by Henry Blower. Volume I. of the series is now before us, 
containing a Solfeggi for medium voices, admirably, we think, 
adapted to the purpose. 

Prince Sprite, a small Operetta, by F. jA. Marshall, pub- 
lished by Novello, and a Cantata for female voices, entitled 
May Morn, by J. Maude-Crament (Forsyth Bros.), are works 
of some merit, and are, doubtless, well suited to the purpose for 
which they are intended; as light drawing-room music they 
would be pretty and effective ; as substantial music they will 
not bear criticism. 

The Organists’ Library receives a valuable addition in an 
“ Allegretto Pastorale,” by Dr. Herbert W. Wareing (Novello). 
The melodies and the harmonic treatment are decidedly graceful 
and pleasing ; but we do not remember to have frequently seen @ 
pastorale written in common time. From the same publishers we 
have Twelve Fugues by Albrechtsberger, edited and arranged by 
Mr. Marchant. The composer’s name carries us back a long 
while, and little of his music now lives; but when we remember 
him as the master of Beethoven, Sechter, and Hummel, bis bright 
and lively fugues, commonplace perhaps now, will be played and 
listened to with much interest. 

Book I. of a series termed the “Organist’s Library,” by Dr. 
W. J. Westbrook, calls for no particular remark. 


HISTORY OF THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA.* 


_ History of the Buccaneers of America is only worth men- 

tioning as an example of a very bad practice to which pub- 
lishers have been too much addicted, and which is apparently 
becoming more common. We have no fault whatever to find with 
the text. Admiral Burney’s Chronological History of Discovery 
in the South Seas is a book which has taken its place this many a 
day. The account of the Buccaneers which fills the greater part 
of the fourth volume is beyond dispute the best in existence. We 
do not even see any harm in taking it out of the general history to 
which it belongs and printing it by itself. Admiral Burney treated 
the buccaneer voyages as forming by themselves one large and 
varied episode in the history of adventure in the South Seas. It 
is quite sound and critical to so treat them. No harm, then, 
would be done by republishing his chapters on the Buccaneers in 
a proper way. But what is not sound or critical, what is, 
to say the least, slovenly, is to do this without introduction, 
notes, or explanation as to where the text came from. This is 
precisely what Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have done. 
The book is published with a certain pretension in printing and 
paper. It is described as coming from “The Aberdeen University 
Press.” There is, then, an attempt to represent it as having some 
claim to be received as a creditable publishing venture. Yet 
all that is given it in the way of apparatus criticus is the mislead- 
ing line on the title-page, “ Reprinted from the edition of 1816.” 
The edition of what ? Nobody would learn from these words that 
this volume is taken from one volume of the five of the Chrono- 
logical History which appeared at different times between 1803 
and 1817; not one word is said of the author himself, though he 
was an interesting man, had served under Cook, was the son of 
Charles Burney the historian of music, the brother of “ Evelina,” 
the friend of Johnson and of Southey. There is not a single note, 
though the narrative, good as it is, would be the better for 
several. 


NEW PRINT. 


Ww. have received from Messrs. Gay & Bird a fine, if slightly 
rough, etching on vellum, by M. Louis Richeton, of Walt 
Whitman, It is a head only, and not too large, twelve inches by 
nine, and thus unlike so much of the work we have noticed of 


* History of the Buccaneers of America. By James. Burney, F.RS&, 
Captain in the Royal Navy. Reprinted from the edition of 1816. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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late under this heading. The heavy lines on the right side of the 
beard give it a touch of vigour—per!.aps of a little coarseness— 
not uncharacteristic of the poet. The keeping is admirable, 
everything leading up to the grey eye, or, strictly speaking, to 
the eyelid. M. Richeton has, no doubt, learned how to do this 
without effort from a greater etcher than himself—namely, the 
immortal Rembrandt. Rembrandt would have enjoyed either 
painting or etching such a subject as this. The print comes out 
just, if only just, in time, and will be treasured by the admirers 
of Whitman as much as by the admirers of etching. 


ADVICE TO PLAYWRIGHTS.* 


R. FRANK ARCHER, an actor of ability, who is best 
remembered for his performance of Dudley Smooth in 
Lord Lytton’s Money, has attempted an impossible task. He 
proposes to teach something that cannot be taught, or it should 
rather be said that cannot be taught by a book, for we most 
potently believe that the sole reason why so few acceptable plays 
are written is because would-be dramatists fail to recognize the 
fact that playwriting is a special art. A novelist may tell his 
story in his own way, and some of the best novels are those which 
least accord with any method that could be formulated; but a 
play must not depart too far from certain recognized canons, within 
which, however, there is ample scope for wellnigh infinite fresh- 
ness and variety. But at the same time no man can set down on 
paper the manner in which a work of imagination is to be con- 
structed, and we do not think that Mr. Archer here makes the 
best of his opportunity. He is too abstract. Examples are the 
only things that can benefit the student, examples of what to do 
and what to avoid, and it is here that the critic of any given play 
has a great advantage over the writer of a book. The critic seesa 
play, and if he is efficient in the exercise of his duty points out 
where it is good and where it is bad, why some scenes failed to 
impress, and why others, on the contrary, created an impression. 
We cannot see how the enterprising playwright is to derive ad- 
vantage from the disquisitions of Mr. Archer. Supposing that be- 
fore the aspirant sat down he read the book carefully, we fail to 
understand what assistance he could gain. From some passages, 
indeed, he could certainly gain nothing but a melancholy conviction 
that he was wasting time; for now and again Mr. Archer produces a 
feeble little truism which was certainly not worth writing down, 
and sometimes he makes didactic little assertions which sound like 
truisms, but are not true at all. Thus we are told that “ Farcical 
comedy has been much in demand, and, when successful, has 
largely benefited pecuniarily both the manager and the actor; 
but it would be childish to say to a novice to whom has occurred 
some pathetic or powerful situation, ‘ Work it up into a farcical 
comedy.’” It would, indeed, be so childish that the warning need 
not have been given, nor need the statement have been made 
that if a play is successful its proprietors benefit pecuniarily. 
its success is established by the people who pay to see it; and, 
except when the man at the box-office runs away with the receipts, 
the manager takes them, and gives the author some. So, again, 
Mr. Archer says, “ The charge of being spiritless and vapid is one 
not likely to be made against The Chambermaids or Soubrettes ; 
their variety is as great as their popularity.” Are there many 
varieties of the spirited chambermaid? We have not met them 
in a tolerably long acquaintance with the drama. 
’ Somehow Mr. Archer is vague, and when he writes, “ The 
Villain or evil genius of the stage, also, is not easy to do more than 
generalize. It is a character that varies im sex, age, attributes, 
and degree of wickedness.” The statement is true. All villains 
are not men of forty-five or women of thirty, and though, as a 
tule, they are a little short of as bad as they can be, they do vary 
in their degree of wickedness. But we may again point out 
that this was too obvious to be worth mention. 

Mr. Archer does not go far into the curious question why 
novelists almost invariably fail as dramatists, though he writes 
upon it, and in the list of those who have won success in both 
capacities can only name, besides Lord Lytton, a pro- 
minent instance, Goldsmith, Holcroft, Mrs. Inchbald, Lover, 
Mrs. Gore, Douglas Jerrold, Charles Reade, Shirley Brooks, 
and Wilkie Collins. The last-named as an original dramatist 
in the strict sense was an utter failure. His Rank and 
Riches, produced at the Adelphi, was so absurdly bad that it 
did not survive a week, and his stage versions of The New 
Magdalen and Man and Wife are not enough to give their writer 
a place as a dramatist. Goldsmith was a genius who wrote one 
novel. Charles Reade had merit in both ways ; but the list is a 
remarkably scanty one, The reasons suggested for the novelist’s 


failure or indisposition to attempt a play are not good ones. Mr. 
Archer thinks that “a clever novelist in making a dramatic 
effort ”"—what the author apparently means to say is in making 
an effort to write a drama—* not only sacrifices a large amount 
of time that can be employed with pecuniary profit, but is apt to 
find that stage-work induces a certain ‘ unsettlement,’ if I may 
coin a word, that is somewhat detrimental to his ordinary labours.” 
We doubt the unsettlement, and as for pecuniary profit, a suc- 
cessful play is infinitely more protitable than a correspondingly 
successful novel. It would be pleasant to say something agree- 
able of Mr Archer's book, but the truth is that he appears to 
greater advantage in other parts than in that of author. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


TO volume of the Duke d’Aumale’s extremely interesting 
History of the Princes of Cmdé (1), with the possible excep- 
tion of that containing the account of Rocroi, has been, to us at 
least, so interesting as this the sixth, which describes the com- 
plicated and kaleidoscopic fights between Turenne and the great 
Condé in the New Fronde, and the events which led to that 
struggle. No doubt there was plenty of good material ready to 
the Duke’s hands. But our experience is that the historian of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, whether he be a Royal Duke 
or an undergraduate, is by no means invariably to be trusted 
with material at once good and abundant. To present a 
crowd of minor details without confusion, and at the same time 
let the main personages and the main thread of story have 
their due prominence, may or may not be a difficult thing 
in itself, but it seems to have had some special difficulty for 
historians of our generation. The Duke has managed in this 
respect uncommonly well. Not only has he once more given 
proof of his skill as a military historian proper in the description 
of the bigger fights of Bléneau, and of the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, but he has touched off the innumerable skirmishes and 
sieges, and the quaint runnings «: d ridings across France, which 
now and then took place, with an excellent hand. We had 
hardly thought that the endless dissolutions and regroupings of 
parties could have been recounted with so little obscurity and 
tediousness; while the historian is especially to be commended 
for the fashion in which, dealing with a period when an unusually 
large number of the other personages are ever of more than minor 
interest, he contrives to keep them all before us, 

The chief successive pictures which he has to present are as 
follows:—There is, first, the imprisonment of the Princes at 
Vincennes, Marcoussis, and Ilavre, while the Princess of 
Condé “reigns” in the hall-retel capital of Bordeaux, and 
Turenne still supports the cause of the Fronde in the field. 
Then comes the liberation of Condé, and the chops and 
changes leading to the Second I’ronde, in which Turenne goes 
over to the King, or rather to Mazurin, and in which Condé, 
at liberty, and with, afier a fi-lion, Paris itself as well as 
Bordeaux for his capital, the Spaniards and Lorraine for his 
allies, is yet, through insufficient s1\»ply of old troops, the growing 
weight of the Royal authority, an | |e steadier genius of Turenne, 
gradually forced out of the coun ry. This latter is the more 
interesting division. If it shows ) parts what an absolutely con- 
summate general Condé was in ;«rticular bursts and rallies, it 
shows also how incapable he wa- either of keeping his troops 
long in hand, or of managiny large combined operations. 
Yet the Duke has very ingen usly managed to make his 
hero’s merits appear at least as |) \ly as bis defects, Although 
the division of the Royal armie- «t Bléneau may be said to 
have invited defeat, and thoug ‘he commander of one of 
them, Hocquincourt (beloved for | ~ sake of Saint-Evremond’s 
immortal conversation-portrait ©! 1m, to which, we think, the 
Duke does not refer, though thy is an allusion to this very 
matter in it), was no heaven-bor: eneral, Condé’s attack was 
admirable; and Turenne’s e and Hocquincourt’s rally 
would, in the case of many lea -. have turned victory into 
defeat. A still better case is, we », made out in the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine matter. It was,o! ise, a battle of much con- 
fused noise, and nothing can be llustrate the difficulty of 
getting any good out of the / rs than Beaufort’s crack- 
brained attack on the barricade i: |» Rue de Charenton. The. 
Prince’s army was, no doubt, fin«! ~ ved only by Mademoiselle’s 
famous exploit of getting the , ~ o,ened and the Bastille 
cannon fired on the Royal troo, | ut, as the Duke clearly 
shows, Turenne, with double Con. __eces, had been unable, and 
admits that he had been unable, t ke any impression on him 


* How to Write a Good Play, By Frank Archer. London : Sam 


1) Histoire des Princes de Counce | «t le Duc @’Aumale. Tome 
sixiéme. Paris: Calmann Levy. 
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whatever. As usual, the volume has a vast appendix, amounting 
to about two-fifths of its bulk of unpublished documents. For 
ourselves, we rather prefer the plan of giving only the absolutely 
necessary passages of such documents, and giving them in foot- 
notes. But both plans have their advantages, and it is the 
historian’s right to choose whichsoever he prefers. We should 
imagine, however, that when the Duke has finished his task it 
would pay him to reprint narrative and documents separately, or, 
at any rate, in separate sets of volumes. 

We do not fully share M. Rouard de Card's belief in inter- 
national arbitration (2). But we quite admit that a detailed 
history of what it has done is a valuable thing, and this is what, 
though his title might give a somewhat different idea, he has 
actually given in the present volume for the period since the 
Geneva award, as hehad formerly done in another for earlier 
times. We should like, however, to have from M. Rouard de 
Card or some other partisan of arbitration a reasoned reply to 
the following question :—“ Has arbitration ever prevented a war 
which, without arbitration, would probably have happened?” 
For, long before it was ever invented, it was customary for 
nations which, for this or that reason, did not wish to go to war 
to settle 4 7amiable questions which, when they did want to go 
to war, they settled by the sword. 

Of school books we have before us two of Messrs. Percival’s 
Modern French Series, selections from Gautier’s Voyage en 
Espagne, by Mr. Steel, and from La petite Fadette, by Mr. Aston 
Binns. Both have, we think, been adapted for school use before ; 
but both are so admirably fitted for it that they will well bear 
readjustment, and both are well readjusted in the present in- 
stance. We have also, from Messrs. Williams & Norgate, a useful 
edition of Les Fourberies de Scapin, edited by Mr. G. H. Clarke. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


i there is any book that especially appeals to the self-conscious- 
ness of a virtuous community, it is Smuggling Days and 
Smuggling Ways (Cassell & Co.), the “Story of a Lost Art,” by 
Lieutenant the Hon. Henry N. Shore. People do not smuggle 
nowadays, or, if they do, it is in a paltry, hang-dog, sneaking 
fashion. “Bless you! they haven't the heart for it,” as the old 
smuggler observed to Mr. Shore. What kind of a heart they 
once had is very effectively s+t forth in this amusing and instruc- 
tive volume. Two historical periods distinguish the practice of 
the lost art ; the “free-trade” period that flourished during the 
last century and ended with the close of the wars with France, 
and the “scientific” period, when smuggling came to be a matter 
of brute force on the one hand and of incapacity on the other. 
The first and longer period is naturally more fruitful in anecdote 
and incident. Volumes, as the writer says, might be filled with 
strange stories of -the “ free-traders,” all as true and as moving 
as any Mr. G. P. R. James has recorded in fiction, or that pleasing 
yarn of Dorsetshire smugglers Mr. Hardy tells in Wessex Tales. 
Mr. Shore gives a very pretty selection of true stories. At the 
same time he supplies a practical exposition of the craft, with 
diagrams illustrating the ingenious appliances for running cargoes, 
or for “ creeping in,” after sinking a “crop.” This section of his 
book, together with his account of the preventive system and the 
rise of the Coastguard, is full of good matter that is both novel 
and interesting, Altogether, Mr. Shore's true and faithful pictures 
of smuggling make up a delightful book. 

Mr. Henry Morley’s English Writers (Cassell & Co.) has 
reached an eighth volume in the which some forty years of six- 
teenth-century English literature are dealt with. “Surrey to 
Spenser” is the title, though it were more correct to read 
“Sidney” or “ Raleigh” for “ Spenser,” seeing that “ the poet’s 
poet” is reserved for the next volume. One disadvantage of the plan 
adopted in this survey of Knglish literature is the impossibility 
of dealing with a subject conclusively. In this volume, for 
example, the early masquex and interludes are considered, but 
only imperfectly. The subject must recur when Ben Jonson’s 
masques, half a century Jater, are treated. And so with other 
matters, and the effect of th method is somewhat iterative and 
piecemeal. 

The ingenious author of 7 Ae Priyment, in his short story Riches 
or Ruin (Kegan Paul, Tiench, Triibner, & Co.), deals with a 
question in ethic: wiicl » er: morvlists refuse to entertain, 
though weaker or mor +1 bti+ minds find it at least debatable, 
The humane person wil] ut : nina', in hopeless circumstances, 
“ out of his pain.” Isi av ul to ¢o as much for your friend at 


destinées de ye in ernational d puis le tribunal de Genéve. 
Par E. Rouard de Card. dune-Luuriei. 


his own pitiful request ? In this story the question assumes a 
complex form, which is as skilfully presented as it is eleverly 
devised. To deal with it in detail were to “tell the story”—and 
to make an ill return to the writer. 

In his Homilies of Science (Chicago: Open Court Company ; 
London: Arnold) Dr. Paul Carus is intent on preaching “ ethics 
based on truth only,” an aim that should be productive of the 
ideal lay sermon, if there were any possibility of the absence of 
all Pilates from the audience. However, Dr. Carus, though a 
philosopher, is no enemy of plain speaking, and his sermons are 
not less practical than speculative. For instance, he observes 
rather daringly, of Fourth of July oratory :—“ There is too much 
talk about our freedom, as if no liberty had existed before the 
Declaration of Independence.” 

Homage to Homer, in some sort, is the mark of the preface to 
Zululu, the Maid of Anahuac, by Hanna A. Foster (Putnam's 
Sons), an epic poem in rhymed octosyllabics on the heroic age of 
Mexico. America, it seems, awaits her Homer or Virgil. But 
in the legends of Toltecs, Myas, and other primitive peoples there 
is abundant material for the American Homer, and he needs not to 
trouble himself about comparative mythology. “The masterly 
epic,” remarks the author, “ which celebrates the abduction of a 
beautiful woman, and the induction of a wooden horse, is no longer 
a series of myths.” The mythical, decidedly, is not prevalent in 
Zululu, the style of which is modern, the theme romantic, the 
verse fluent, and the poetic qualities by no means remarkable. 

In the “Canterbury Poets” series we have German Ballads 
(Scott), translated and edited by Elizabeth Craigmyle, a selection 
that leads off, as such anthologies generally do, with Goethe and 
Schiller, and ends in a “ tail” of single specimens of less famous. 
poets. The selection is well chosen, on the whole, and the editor's 
preface well written and critical, though we can scarce think that 
Biirger was so indebted to Percy for his ballads as Mrs. Oraig- 
myle appears to imagine. 

The second part of Mr. Edward Heron-Allen’s comprehensive 
Bibliography of the Violin, De Fidiculis Bibliographia (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.), comprises “ Book Sections ” and “ Book Extracts” 
—that is, it deals with books which treat of the violin, or allied 
instruments, sectionally and at some length, and with books that 
only touch incidentally on the violin. The present issue brings 
the catalogue raisonné to No. 312. 

The immortal Pickwick Papers (Macmillan & Co.) is reissued in 
a form both interesting and handy, as a reprint of the first edition, 
with illustrations, and an introduction by Mr. Charles Dickens, 
who treats of the career of this famous book to date with brevity 
and geniality. 

A reprint of another book, once famous and influential, now 
little read, though unforgotten, is The Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman, by Mary Wollstonecraft (Walter Scott), edited by Mrs 
Pennell, who contributes a seasonable and sympathetic prefatory 
note on the author. 

Professor William Dwight Witney’s German and English 
Dictionary (Macmillan & Co.) has excellent claims to the title 
“ compendious.” A new edition, being the seventh issued in 
England, has just appeared. 

From Messrs. Asher & Co. we have received the third, and 
supplemen‘ary, part of the fourth, remodelled and enlarged, edition 
of Dr. Fliigel’s great English-German and German-English Dic- 
tionary, with lists of verbs, titles, and a new preface. 

Among new editions we have A Treatise on the Differential 
Calculus, revised and enlarged by Joseph Edwards (Macmillan 


& Co.); Professor J. K. Hosmer’s Short History of German. 


Literature, revised (Sampson Low & Co.); a popular edition of 
A Plea for Liberty (John Murray); Macaulay’s Essays and Poetical 
Works, “ Minerva Library ” (Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co.); The 
Angler's Companion, by Thomas Tod Stoddart, third edition 
(Simpkin & Co., Limited); The Life of a Foxhound, illustrated, 
by John Miles (Simpkin & Co.); A Bool: of Golden Deeds, edited 
by Miss Yonge, “G. T.” series (Macmillan & Co.); and Dreams, 
by Olive Schreiner (Fisher Unwin). 

We have also received The Hobby Horse, a comedy, by A. W. 
Pinero (Heinemann); The T’oets of Ireland, biographical dic- 
tionary, in three parts, by David J. O'Donoghue (Paternoster Free 
Press); A Strange Trio of Artists, by Cecil R. Cramer (Digby, 
Long, & Co.); Army Examination Papers in Mathematics, by 
J. F. Davis (Whittaker & Co.); “Cambridge Bible for Schools,” 
Ezekiel, edited by A. B. Davidson, D.D. (Cambridge: at the 
University Press); The Pinch of Poverty, by the “ Riverside 
Visitor” (Isbister) ; 70-day, 7'0-morrow, and For Ever, by Kirkby 
Burton (Digby, Long, & Co.); More Luck, by John Strange 
Winter (White & Co.); Laboratory Practice, by Professor J. P. 
Cook, of Harvard (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co,); The 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, by T. A. Coghlan, 
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fifth issue (Sydney: Chapman); Statistics of the Colony of New 
Zealand (Wellington : Didsbury); and The Conditions of Female 
Labour in Ontario, by Jean Thomson Scott, B.A., No. 3 of 
“Toronto University Studies in Political Science” (Toronto: 
Warwick). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 

_ MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. Anperson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orr¥icn, 38 SourHamptTon Street, Srranp, Lonpon. 


A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Copies are on sale at Tus InrerNationaAL News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs, 
& Urnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or 87 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time, 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM. 10-NIGHT (Saturday), at at Shakespeare's 


Play, “KING HEN Vill.” Katharine, 
Mi ELI. EN TERRY. MATINEES of HENRY ‘Ar 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


T. DAY, Saturday, April 23. Fi 
S GEORGE'S aturdey, Apri irst Shilling 
MR. MANNS’S ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT. 
Solo Miss Davies. Phe Grand 
Orchestra Cond 


the Satu 
mme will include Concert Ove' he Dowie 


At Bight o'clock. 
8T. GEORGE'S DAY ANNUAL PROMENADE CONCERT. 
Vocalists: Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Plercey, and Mr. Norman Salmond. 


The following artists have k 
Madame Marie (Croutons 
‘and the Crystal Choir, 
her first a pearance in jand). 
ish 
in B minor 
ty Chorus 


Two Military Bands. No eatra 


ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 


Open till 10 P.a«. 
74 ACRES 


WENICE at OLYMPIA, 


Iure Kima.ry’s “most marvellous show ever yet 
age. 


Twice daily. Doors from 12 to 5 and 6 to 11, 
7} acres, all indoors; 12 miles hot-water pipes, to the building 
at on m perature. 
12 and 6 for Barcarolle Concerta, Modern Venice (a beantiful replica of 
the city as it stands to-day), Concerts, Gallery of Italian Pictures, Gondola 
Serenades. viati's Glass Manuf (in fall operation), &e. 


2.30 and 8,30.—The G: enice, the Bride of the Sea.” 
Devcrbed byte Fines “by far the moat im t spectacle of its kind ever 
witnessed in on,” 
AN ABSOLUTE AND SUSTAINED TRIUMPH. 
Admission to all. including Reserved Seat, 1s., 2s., 3s., 4s,, 58,68. Private Boxes 
<6 seats), 1 to 3 Guineas. ae key LS bg Seats booked (by letter or tele- 


gram) two weeks in advance from 3s. yt 
Ohildren under Twelve Halt-price at MATINERS, to all Seats above Is. 


Ts NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. —EIGHTH EXHIBI- 
ALLEN MODERN Oven daily, from Ten x.—-THE DUDLEY 
Hall, Piccadill Admi ‘on, One Shilling. 


[TALY and SICILY. EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOURS, 
by CHARLES J WATSON. at ROBT. DUNTHORNE'S, the REMBRANDT HEAD 
GALLERY, 6 Vigo Street, W. From Ten to Six. Admission, including Catalogue, ls. 


A Soe PLAN.—The Eleventh Annual Edition of EX- 


Wwstrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, 


| tion is doubled dhe & perceptible increase in the 


Established 
1810, 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


FOR OLD AGE ASSURANCES, PAYABLE IN 
LIFETIME OB AT PREVIOUS DEATH. 


At the last Division of Profits the distribution 
was extraordinary, the average return in actual — 
cash being more than £36 in every £100 paid in 
Premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of Policies to 
a very large extent; and under Table A (with 
Profits) to absolutely less than the net mathema- 
tical premium required to carry the risk, that is, 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply for the NEW PROSPECTUS at the Chief Office, 
63 Threadneedle Street, B.C., to 


' HARRIS C. L, SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


BORAT wt and otber RFFUGEE JEWS in Palestine are in EXTREME DESTI- 
TUTION. R. Scott the Society's 
fiving food fuel to 1,200 at J 

erusalem. 


Mey URGENTLY NEEDED for giving food, fuel, bedding, ee 
and work. 
Bevan, Hon. Treasurer, 54 Lombard Street; EB. A. Finn, Secretary, 
41" Parliament Barkers: lenars. Drummond & Co., 49 
; Barclay & Lombard Street ; Papel Dank of 
and Bank of Englanc. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere Spun, and Pure Bilks. 


advantages secured b: the stockings at 
onan they esually show the first rtd wear. The resistance tofrio- 
weight, and the patent is 
evening wear, as well as ts winter 


W. 
ingdom. 


applicable to light hosiery for summer and 


|| steckings. PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the Vettes 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF “CLOTHING.” 


Invaluable 
dangers of 
“THIS I8 “Thus 


‘WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, S.W.— 


GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH HIGHEST AWARD, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD, 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, a INVALIDS. 

The London Medical Record says :—“ It is retained after every other Food is rejected."” 

Retail in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 9s., 5¢., and 1Us,, of Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 


Science, one 
twenty-five years of aze. 


‘London, 8. 
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Founded 1848, Royal Charter, 1853. 
Patron—HER QUEEN. 
HISTORY AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A. Ancient History. Augustan Age. 
J. A. CRAMB, M.A. English History. XVI. Century. 
HAROLD COX, B.A. French History. Henri IV. 
H. G. SEELEY, Dean. Geology Secondary 
W.H H. HUDSON, M.A, Mathematics. 
H. FORSTER MORLEY, D.8c. Chemistry (Practical). 
J.D. McClure, M.A, Astronomy. 
EASTER TERM begins April 27. 
For Syllabus apply to Miss CrouDAck, or Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 31,June 1 and?, ELEVEN 

ranging between O00 and £30 per sanum. will awarded. 
apply tothe SECRETARY, The College. Cheltenham. 


RexYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL. 

the ot Searetary of State will offer Ten Ap 


COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1892. of £39, Examination begins begins July 13.—Particulars 
of Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will Monday, May 2, 1892. 
The Hospital contains ON will begin on Mond including 75 for Convalescents at Swanley). 
a og may reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the collegiate regu- 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the te value of of over. ---4 
en’ for the En 
particulass apply to the of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 


_ A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ST. ~ BARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 
ait Braun ares wit will be held on September 26, 1892, and succeeding days, for the 
“— A Scholarship of £65 for one year to the best candidate in Chemistry and Physics who 
is under twenty-five ye irs of age. 
2. A Scholarship of £65 for one year to in Biology (Animal and Veget- 
Candidates for these ove » Sapeatin must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical 


eee COLLEGE (for for LADIES), 43 and 45 Harley 


the best candidate 
able) and Physiology who is under twenty-five years of age. 


of any London M 
3. A Scholarship of £13) a7 1 the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition of £50, each tenable for 
one year, in gates, Chemistry, Vegetable y Candidates for 
these must be wader twenty 3 ye are of age, and must not have entered to the ical or Surgical 


Practice at any Medical Se 
eaffreson Exhibition _ in Latin and Mathematics, with one of the 
reck. French, and German, (Classical book as in Matriculation of Univ. of 
. June, 1491.) Candidates must not have entered at any Me iical School. 
The succesful Benya ty all cases will be mented to enter to the full course at St. 


Bartholomew's tal i succeeding the E nation. 
For fall ec t-calare apply to Dr. T. Ww. Suogs, Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew's 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on M: 
Ta Copeber thely Royal nnesses the PRINCE | PRINCE CESS of Wales have 
to LA Yt FOUNDATIO SCONE of the which by 
ir ‘ission is tobe called the“ Clarence Memorial Wing.” H.R. PRIN GEORGE 
of WALES has also kin» ly promised to become President the Haspital 
Land in Praed Street. now covered by 23 has lately been saat, and arrange- 
eae are now heing made to build -(1) a new Out-Patiente’ department—(2) a Residential 
for —(3) new Soecia! 4a Home, and—(5) well-isolated 
Warde for 1 Lying-in Women. This will add 100 oe Ge Hospital. The estimuted cost of 
€xamination for Entrance ral Science 
in to 100 Guineas, for which Students who enter in 
HOSPITAL STAFF. 
Consulting Physician—Sir EDWARD SIEVEKING. 
»  Surgeons—Mr. LANE, Mr. SPENCER SMITH. 4 
nes BROADBENT, Dr. CHEADLE, Dr. LEES. 
«To Out-Patiente—Dr. PHILLIPS, Dr. MAGUIRE, Dr. LUFF. 
Surgeons—Mr. NORTON, Mr. OWEN, Mr. PAGE. 
« To Oxt-Patients—Mr. PEPPER, Mr. SILCOCK, Mr. J. E. LANE. 
Physician Accoucheur—Dr. BRAXTON HICKS, F.B.8S. 
To Out-Patients—_Dr. HANDFIELD-JONES. 


Suraeon, Skin Department—Mr. MALCOLM MORRIS. 
Surgeon Dentist—Mr. MORTON SMALE. 
Physician, Thro~t Department—Dr. SCANES SPICER. 
Anasthetist_Mr. HENRY DAVIS. 
OTHER LECTURERS IN THE SCHOOL. 

Physiology—Dr. WALLER. 

Chemistry—Dr. ALDER WRIGHT. F.R.S., and Mr. neal 

Mental Diseasea—Sir J. CRICHTON BROWN, F.B.S. 

Science Tutor—Dr. BOTTOMLEY. 
at of £60 Academic Warden, E. W. RoveurTos, and 

The School Se:retary, Mr, F. H. Mappgx, will forward the Prospectus on application. 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


SST MINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be held in 
July For full particulars apply to the 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster, 


TO INVALID, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, SOLI- 


IST of MEDICAL 3 MEN of , A willing to 


RS, and others._A L 
&c., sent as 
&c. ‘Lancaster Place, Strand, W 


inebriates, xc. — Address, Manager, 
THE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1892.—A COURSE of NINE 


LECTURES on “The ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as Illustrated b: 
the R of the ANCIENT will be delivered Mr. @ 


resves to Henrietta Street. Co Garden, 
not later than Mav cheno Py fter that date tickets will be iseued to ab 
modate. 


The same Course of Jgctares will also be delivered by Mr. Montefiore at 99 HIGH STREET, 
each of the following dave, viz. th ; Mondav, 16th ; 
londav, 23rd; Tuesday. 24th ; Monday, 30th May 

tnd. Wednesday, 8th June, ats P.M. ‘Admission to Course will be free, 


to the Hibbert Trustees, 


(THE LONDON GEOLOGICAL FIELD CLASS. 


Chairman, Prof. H. G. F. 


Take their First on Saturd will visit 
Apply to General Secretary, R. H. 31 Adolphus Road, Brownswood Park, 


GEO! RGES | HOSPITAL Hyde Park Corner, 8. 
y Board y solicit ADDITIONAL ANNUAL bs 
SCRIPTIONS + DONATIONS to ‘to enable ta tnem to carry on the ever-increasing work of the 
Beakers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, 8.W. 
Treasurers, 
His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 


CHARLES L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George's Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold landed property. 


Orta of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 
CHEST, Victorie Park, E.—The Committee earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to meet 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 
(FIRB) 63 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. FOUNDED 1/10, 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCB 
A.D. 1720, 


CLAIMS 
SEA. ANNUITIES. 
TEST DE MENTS OF 8s 


CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, EC.,or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


T= IMPERIAL INsURANCB COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 32 PALL MALL, 8.W 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Fands, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000, 
Paidin Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Ror. 1835. 

Bonus Year. 1892. The next Division of Profits will be made as at 20th Nov, 
] 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 

ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, H.C. 


BANE | of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1961.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 

of banking busines Fiji, on most favour 

‘The London Office receives Sxed Geposite of £30, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


THE crry of MELBOURNE BANK, Limited. 


UNCALLED 500,000_1,000,000 

BéSERVE FUND 410,900 

aa Orrics, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 

Sagtand, Revel Bank of Dablin, Messrs. Mahos 
Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on Monday, May 2. 


695. beds, of which 590 are in constan: equstent comnpation, 
preparing for the Examinations of the Uni ity of 


her Examinations. a 
POLNTMENTS.—All in accordance with the 


ates, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Se —Two in ome 


value of Gainéas, open to Candid under 


#0 Guineas. open ander Open Scholarhipe 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 
[HE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, OANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C, 
Reserve £95,000. 


Five per cent. paid on Shares (£30 each). 
Five per cent. paid on Special Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 


of the va'ue of I uineas. 
te te youre empunting in the aggregate to 


SCHOOL. —A Dente! is attached to the Hospital, which affords to 
8 \wdente all the instruction req Licence in Dental Surgery. 
Staff e ne large Rooms, and 
Gymoaasium for the use of the Stupests" 
For tus and further information spply to the Dean, Dr. Pasay, Guy's Hospital, 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southamptox slowed on PEPOS “Build Baildis Lane, 


CENT.on & CENT INTEREST COUNTS ulated on minimum month! 
oot slow £100, STOCK, SHARES. and PANNOLTIES Purchased and Sold. 
of Thrift the Bank 


For the receives small sumson 
Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. on each 
In 
462. 


if 
Tiaay,Jra June, P.M Admiss to the Course of Lectures W DY ticket, Witnou 
C 
iM 
etal 
| ‘ 
| 
4 Special Classes 
»ndon and other 
| 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. ! 
Por particulars apply to the Secretary. a. TEMPLE. . 
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SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS, 


ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, Liurrep, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SHARES, payable in £1 instalments 
every two months. Interest covered by existing income. For particulars 
apply to the Company's Secretary. 

JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman, 


W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 


Offices —6 Serjeante’ I Steest, Lenten, BO. 
Works—-Manchester 


THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


“It is to = Printing business of the present day what the Inventions of 
- Guttenberg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the Fifteenth 

jury.” 

“A machine from which I equally extensive ent 
beneficial to mankind.”—The Right Hon. W. EB. GLapstong, M.P. 

One leading daily newspaper which has used the Linotype about four years, and 
now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has saved about 70 per 
cent. (or £16,380) in wages per annum, and a further sum which it previously 
spent in rene wals of type. 

A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of several daily 
newspapers in Great Britain. 

N.B.—Dividends at 6 per cen’ annum, to September 1891, and March 31 
1898, have been paid on these These Preference Shares 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE. 


LANCET.—* Pure and very soluble.” Str C, A. CAMBRON, 
Royal College of a] 
MEDICAL TIMES.—“Ewinently suit- “1 have never tasted Cocoa that I 
able for invalids.” like so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


SHIPPING. 

AUSTRALIA, NEW SEALAND, TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
L=EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


the above Colonies, calling 
COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the L ARGEST and FA ASTEST 
Electric Baths Goo* Ventilation. 


om } Head Offices : 

Managers.. ANDERSON, iw ERSON, C> Fenchurch Avenue, London. 

the later dem at at 5 Fenchurch Avenue. E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
Street, Charing C: 8.W. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY, 


the ORIENT COMPANY’S “GARONNE,” 3.876 tons 
; “CHIMBORAZO,” 3,847 hea, 


15th June for 29 days. 
24th June for 29 a7. 


NDON s0th July for 39 days, 


off the coast of Norway—th 
—thes 

seer meer le the sun is above the horizon at 

"The "GA ARONNE™ and “ CHIMBORAZO” are fitted with electric light, electric bells, 


and cold baths. & 

= Managers FF Green & Co. Head Offices, Fenchurch Avenue, 
** (Anderson, Anderson, & Co. ben 

For apply to the rm at arch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 

16 ur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


HOTELS. 


—BEDFORD HOTEL. Old 
_Unequalied in situation. Opposite West Pier. 


WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEBHALL PLACE, SW. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern het 
light and bells, visitors’ and servaats’ lifts in operation 
ffording extensive views of the river (withthe 
“the dlstanos) and the Embankmen: t Gardens. are aleo most conven 

situste with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, ac. The rooms are 
to suit the wishes of inc» ning tenants, and the rentals include all rates, taxes. water supply, 
and of the | the se of all the re. The 
at any time on application to the Su 2. C. SUMMERFIBLD, 

nives, or to HAMPTON & Gatate agents, 1 Cockspur Street 


DON HOSPITAL, Hammersmith Roed, w.— 


R. J. GILBERT. Secretary-Superintendent. 


BOOKS, &e. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
The Southampton Strect, Strand, WG 


MESSRS. LAWRENCE & BULLEN'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


DENZIL QUARRIER : a Novel. By Grorce 


Gissinc, Author of “New Grub Street,” “‘ The Nether World,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Charmingly written, in a clear, simple style.”—Saturday Review. 


“ The one volume in which the book is written will be read through at a sitting, 
and give food for reflection for many hours,”— World. 


THE CLAIMS of DECORATIVE ART. 


By Wavrer CRANR. Fep. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. (Jn a Sew days. 


Also One Hundred and Ten Numbered Copies on hand-made paper, with rabri- 
cated head-pieces. One Guinea net. 1 


ESSEX. High-ways, By-ways, and Water- 


Written and Illustrated by C, BR. B. Barnerr. 12s. 6d. 
One and Twenty Numbered Cope on pape. 31s, 6d, 
Illustrated by 9 Original Etchings and 70 Drawings. . 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
THE POEMS and SATIRES of ANDREW 


MARVELL. Edited by G. A. AlrsEN. 2 vols. 18mo. Price 5s, per volume 
net, Also 200 numbered Copies on Large Paper. (Shortly. 


*,® The Volumes in the Small-Paper Edition may be obtained separately. 


WORKS of ROBERT HERRICK. Edited 
by A. W. Pottarp. With a Preface by A. C. SWINBURNE. 2 vols, 18mo. 
price 5s. per volume net. 

“This edition is all that it should be in annotation, type, paper, and binding ; 
and Mr. Swinburne’s Preface forms, as might be expected, an admirable critical 
introduction.”— Times. 


LONDON: 16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt lettered. 


“LA BELLA,” AND OTHERS. 


Being Certain Stories Recollected by 


EGERTON CASTLE, 
Author of “Consequences” &c. 


“ Mr. Castle's collection of stories may be not inaptly compared to a collection: 
of cameos which, all taking their being from the same hand or hands, have a 
certain likeness among themselves, and yet each of which hasa striking distinctoess 
of its own which kills suspicion of monotony, all the more because in less artistic: 


hands of t at least have been ‘ 
sameness migh ve approached. 


CASSELL & OOMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


With Extensive Supplement and Valuable a 1 vol. 4to. 844 pp.. 
containing over 800, 


Cloth, 5s. ; half-Roxburgh, 6s. 6d. ; half-moroooo, 9s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND TECHNICAL. 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Editor of Sow Edition ; “ Blaokie's 


thenaewm, 
“The Concise Pictionary aan first —and by a long interval—emong all the 
on>-\o.ume Bugl sid 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 49 anp 50 OLD ae 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. 


By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds” &c. 8 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR GEORGE.” 


BID ME GOOD-BYE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 1 vol. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. By Mrs. 


ALrReD Marks (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 3 vols. 


’ BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 


RALPH RYDER of BRENT. ByFLorence 


Warpes, Author of “Those Westerton Girls” &c, 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either 
New or Second-hand) of 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. | 


ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
Beanon Orrices KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


SOCIALISTIC BOOK OF THE SEASON. Price 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 10d. 


WOMAN UNSEXED. A Novel. By H. Herman mMAN CHILTON. 
W. Fourswam. 4 Pilgrim Street, E.C. All Booksellers’ and 


Fourth Edition. Price 5s. 
PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. By Liows. 
Beace, F.R.S 


Hageises & Sos, Pall Mall. 
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7. GOULBURN'S LIFE OF BURGON. 
8. THE LAST DAYS OF PAGANISM. 

ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. 

10. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE Ta08 RULE OF FAITH. 
SHORT NOTICES. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. E£.C. 


SATURDAY REVIEW sent post at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 


Any part of the United Kingdom £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
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MR. G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG’S NEW POEM. 


ONE IN THE INFINITE, 


(A Poem in Three Parts.) 
Fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
By GEORGE FRANCIS SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, 


M.A., D.Lit. 


Author of “Ugone,” “The hin of Israel,” 
“ Stories of Wicklow,” ee. 


OPINIONS OF THE 


spirit. The poem, ind 
Questionings. It is immposaible, even with liberal quotation, to give any idea of the 
energy and variety of the poet's survey of the field of experience and inquiry 
ooccece A book we sincerely commend to thoughtful minds. There is much in the 
poet's vivid and pathetic representation of the helplessness, the loneliness, and the 
strife of the ‘one’ that should interest the many.” 

THE GUARDIAN.—“ It is impossible to regard Mr. Armstrong’s long and 
carefully-constructed poem otherwise than with sincere respect. Throughout its 
426 pages there is no diminution of vigour, the really striki: g variety in tone and 
metre keeps monotony afar off, and the gifts of melody and imagination are not 
denied......It presents many of the aspects in the great controversy between 
Faith and Unfaith in a very forcible manner, and is always eloquent and impres- 
sive......No one without genuine poetic could have written this long poem, 
which in vigour of thought and ex contrasts very strikingly with the 
dilettante verses of our present-day poets.” 

THE WORLD.—* Mr. philosophical 
full of spirit and animation...... The verses ly turned, and the 
tion is choice, the imagery expressive...... The return —¥ ihe wandering soul to 
its early aan, expanded from nar d d in chanty, owning the 
sacredness of all those symbols through ¥ hich reverent men hav. to the 
queaae 's hem, is elaborately: traced, and we leave it ‘at death's portal’ when the 
storm and darkness of night ‘ melt in the scarlet radiancies of Morn.’’ 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD.—* The poets te, bat os poetry is not dead. Though 


a has left us, and the Laureate bends is eighty years, the age will 

t lack singers worthy to deal with its deepest questions, and to interpret its 
je. soul. Mr. G. F. Savage- -Armstrong has already found an appreciative 
audience, but his latest production, *Que in the Iofinite,’ strikes, in its purpose, so 


i 2 meyinae. —‘ There is a wealth of suggestion in the book 
amply repay the earnest thinker, and to our mind the ——— of reflection 
whole, well calculated to aid many who are to find their rest in 
religious faith...... We have no hesitation commending the book.” 
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JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


ONLY HUMAN. By the Author of “ Bootles’ 
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or, of Peril. 


EDLEEN VAUGHAN ; 


of ‘si of 


ANNIE T THOMAS | (Mrs. Pender Cudlip 


OLD DACRE’ S DARLING. By. the Author 


of “ Allerton Towers” &c. 8 ba Ummediately . 


A MEMBER of TATTERSALL'S. By the 


Author of “ The Outsider” &c. Paper covers, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
[At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 


BY HUME NISBET. 
THE BUSHRANGER’S SWEETHEART: 
an Australian nt With 


Original Illustrations by the Author. Cloth 
[At all Booksellers’ and Bookstails, 


A YOUNG GIRL’S By the Author 


of “ Toilers of Babylon” &c, (Third Edition.) Picture boards, 2s. 
(At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalis, 


F. V. WHITE & CO.,81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


The First Edition of C. J. WILLS’S Startling 
Story “HIS SISTER'S HAND” is eax- 
hausted. A Second Edition will be ready 
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NOW READY. 


A COVENANT with the DEAD. By Crara 


Lemorg, Author of “A Harvest of Weeds.” 3 31s. 6d. 
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Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


THE MEMOIRS 
OF BARON DE MARBOT, 


Late Lieutenant-General in the French Army. 
Translated from the French by 
ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With 2 Portraits and 9 Maps illustrating various battles and campaigns, 


“ A fascinating narrative.”—Daily News, 

“ Marbot has enriched the literature of war and adventure with one of the most 
attractive books which it contains......He has given us a book which defies 
skimming. Whenever you turn a page ‘over without reading it, you run the risk of 
missing a good story, a hairbreadth escape, or a tine martial passage.”— Standard, 


“We learn with pleasure that an English translation of this work has been 
published by Mr. Arthur Butler ; it cannot fail to obtain a very wide circulation in 
this country, for it is a most captivating, = at and, we believe. authentic record 
of the military glory and reverses of France......It is a valuable and charming 
book.” —Edinburgh Revier. 

“ Never has the romance of war been more graphically yet unpretentiously re- 
counted than in the ‘Memoirs of Baron de Marbot.’ Not only does it contain a com- 

e narrative of the Napoleonic wars in Europe. from the establishment of the 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 348, is pany 


THIS DAY. 
1, ARCHBISHOP THOMSON, 
2. CULTURE AND ANARCHY. 
8. AN APOLOGY FOR ISLAM. 
4. THE QUEEN'S MESSENGER, 
6. LONDON IN THE PAST, 
6, SNAKES, 


7. DEAN BURGON. 

8. THE FRENCH DECADENCE. 

9. STATB PENSIONS FOR OLD 
AGE. 

10. NAVAL POLICY AND WNA- 
TIONAL DEFENCE, 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE: 
A LETTER from the Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
to Mr. SAMUEL SMITH, M.P. 
8vo, 3d. (Jmmediately, 


ITALIAN PAINTERS. Critical Studies of their 
Works. By Giovanni Mores (Ivan Lermolieff). Translated from the 
German by ConsTANCE JOCELYN FrOULKES, With an Introductory Notice by 
Sir Henry Layarp, G.C.B, The Borghese and Doria Pamphbili Galleries in 


“ Signor Morelli’ 's revired work on the Italian pictures im the Galleres of Munich and 
n is a manual for the guidance of all interested in the Old Italian Masters ; it teems 
with i In it he lays down a system for the young student to 


ulate to the overthrow of the First Empire in 1814; but it teems with i 
ing and authentic anecdotes of the ‘ Little Corporal’ himeelf and of well-nigh all 
the valiant men of war who rose to high rank under his command...... htful 
memoirs, abounding in countless entertaining ane dotes.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Works on the campaigns of Napoleon have been common enough, but these 
memoirs of Marbot seem to us to be un‘que. He not only discusses strategy with 
professional knowledge and judgment, but he takes us, as it were, behind the scenes, 
and shows us the mechanism of campaigning and tactics........ Marbot can paint 
with the brush of a St. Simon, and some of his portraits, notably those of Masséna, 
Augereau, and Lannes, are admirable........ We cannot recall a work of fact or of 
fiction so charged with thrilling advent and escapes.”— The Times, 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Dr. Friprjor NaNsEN. New and Cheaper Edition, abridged, With 
numerous Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
“ As a narrative of a notable feat, Dr. Nansen’s book will rank among the 
classics of northern exploration.” —Standard. 


PRIMARY WITNESS to the TRUTH of the 


GOSPEL, to which is added a Charge on Modern Teaching on the Canon of 
the Old Testament. By CuArtes Worpswortn, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop 
of St. Andrews, and Fellow of Winchester College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in SUNSHINE and STORM: a 


Collection of Miscellaneous Essays and Notes of Travel. By W. J. Knox 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross, 
Staffordshire. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER. By 


AGNES M.CLERKE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evetyy 
Axssortt, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. Crown 8vo. 
Part L—From the EARLIEST TIMES to the IONIAN REVOLT. 1*s. 6d. 
Part II,—From the IONIAN REVO.T to the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 
500-445 B.c. 10s, 6d. [Just published. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POETRY BY E. NESBIT. 


LAYS and LEGENDS. Second Series. By 
E. Nessir (Mrs. Hubert Bland). With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
*,* A New and Cheaper Edition of the First Series is also now ready, 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The CHETWYNDS of INGESTRE: being a 


History of that Family from a very ewrly Date. By H. E. toe 
StaPyLton., With numerous Portraits and I lustrations. 8vo, 1 


The HISTORY of a FAILURE; and rn 


Tales. By E.CumTon. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 60. 

“ Keenners of satire and delicacy of humour...... ‘Mrs. Mompesson" is one of 
the most original studies of middle-class life we bave come across for some time.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


STORIES of the SAINTS for CHILDREN : 


By Mrs. MoLEsworTas. With Illustrations. Royal 


The EDINBURGH RE REVIEW, No. 360. 


1, THE ICE AGE IN NORTH) 6. THIRD VOLUME OF GENERAL 


Quarterly July, 1891. 


NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK HISTORY : Historical 


Results of Recent Excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. 
Archeology 


Garpwyer, M.A., Professor of 
Illustrations. 8vo. 


By 
in the University of Oxford. With 
[April 27. 


PLAYING CARDS of VARIOUS AGES and COUN- 


TRIES, selected from the Collection of Lady Charlotte Schreiber. Vol. I. 


— and SCOTTISH: DUTCH end 
“ These itte records of the past illustrate the 


EMISH. With 144 Plates, 
(Shortly. 
fashion, and the fleeting senti- 


changes of 
ments of the periods at which . wad were published. Some of them, especially the oem lish nena 
Amongst the the works of 


Dutch, “portray historical even 
artists.”"—Author's In tveduction 


the earlier examples are 


TRAVELS AMONGST the GREAT ANDES of the 


EQUATOR. By Epwarp Wnysper. With 4 Maps and 140 Original Ilins- 


trations, drawn by various Artists, 


8vo. 21s. net. 


engraved by the Author. Medium 


SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX to TRAVELS 


AMONGST the GREAT A of the EQUATOR. [Illustrated with 


. Figures of New Genera and 


witu Contribations by various 


Species, 
and a Preface by Epwarp Medium 8vo. net. 


MURRAY’S HANDBO DBOOKS—New Editions. 


To meet the requirements of Modern Travel, MR. MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS 
have been undergoing a complete revision and re-arrang ment, the main routes 
being made to coincide with the railways, as nearly as possible, and the informa- 
tion relating to hotels, &c., being relegated to an Index and Directory at the end of 


the book which will be f 


‘ound exceedingly handy of reterence. In issuing these 


New Editions, Mr. Murray is virtually publishing a ~+ries of New Handbooks. 
which, with a largely increased number of Et Mapes and Plans, is calcu- 
lated to meet all the present requirements of traveilers 


SPAIN. 20s. 
SYRIA’ and PALESTINE. 


EGYPT. and the NILE, 15s. 


FRANCE, Part I. 7s. 6d. 
FRANCF, Part LI. 7s. 6d. 
EASTERN GOUNTIES. 12s. 


INDIA and CEYLON. lds. | JAPAN. 15s. net. 
Complete List of Handbooks on application, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 

Mr. MURRAY is now publishing a Series of Manuals in aid of the UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION MOVEMENT, under the Editorship of Professor Kuicur of 
St. Andrews University. The following have alrea*y «ppesre:i, and will be succeeded 


by others, a complete list of which may be obt 


THE REALM of NATURE: 


Manual of Physiography. By 
University of Edin- 
9 Coloured Mi and 68 Illus- 


pp. Crown 8vo. 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By H. G. Keene, Wadham Col 
Oxford, Fell Fe the Univerity sof 


ENGLISH I COLONIZATION 


fr m the Publisher. 


THE ELE WENTSof ETHICS. 
By H. M: Balijel College. 


Oxford 
Royal He: College. (Nearly ready. 
THE. USE and ABUSE of 


D D., 


NEY. By W 
Fal f Trinity Coll 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the 
BEAUTIF| L. By Prof. Kxienr, Uni- 
versit: Andrews, Crown Svo. 


AMERICA. 

2. SEMITIC RELIGIONS. 

3. THE ADVENTURES OF FRAN- 
LEGUaT. 

4. REMINISCENCES OF JOHN 
LEWIS MALLET. 

5. DR. SOHLIEMANN’S LAST EX- 
CAVATIONS, 


MARBOT’S MEMOIRS. 
7. THE BEASTS AND REPTILES 
OF INDIA, 


8. MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
UF LONDON 


% DAVID GRIEVE. 
10. TRAVELS IN TIBET, 
11. WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D, 
No. 26, APRIL. Royai8vo. Price 5s, 
1, Articles, 

THE SWEDISH PART IN THE VIKING EXPEDITIONS. By Wm. Roos, 
HENRY II. AND THE CRIMINOUS CLERKS. By Prof. MarrLanp, LL.D. 
OF BELGRADE BY MUHAMMaD IL, 1456, By R. NispeT 
THE COMING OF PHILIP THE PRUDENT. By Major M. A, S. Hume. 
PEPYS AND THE POPISH PLOT. B J. R. TANNER, 


2. Notes and D ts—3. Revi Books—4, List of Historical Books recent 
published—B. Contente of Periodical Pubiications. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


a ge Cambri 
Coloured Ma: Crown 
Bvo. 3*. 6d. 


THE FINE ARTS. By Professor Batpwin Brown, University 
Tllustrations, Se. 6d. 
“ The of the U E xtension Series suggests a small library of books of 
‘practical worth.” —Scotsman. 


HANDBOOK of GREEK ARCHAOLOGY. Soulp- 
ture, Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Terra-cottas, Archit ¢ ure, Maral Paintings, 
By A. 8. Murray, Keeper of Greek and Roman A t quities. British Museum 
— A History of Greek Sculpture’ With, 134 Llustrations. 


A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY. setting forth 
the ORIGIN and HISTORY of the CHRIsT:AN HYMNS of ALL AGES 
and NATIONS, with special reference to thuse c 1 ineu in the Hymn-Books 
of Englisb- speaking Countries, and now in comme. ore By JULIAN. 
M.A., Vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield. 1 vol. (1*l* p) medium 8vo, 42s, 

books which has ever issued from the press. It isa completo 
guide to the hy —Duily News, 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QL « ‘STIONS of the 
DAY, and the uments on Either Side 4 an Introduction. By 
Buxtox, M.P., Author of “ Finance wlitics” Bight) 

tion, Revised and considerably Enlarged, 8vo. 6-1. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARL! 


‘in English literature so beautiful an antobiography as this. To begin with. it is the only auto 


The Saturday Review. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 00'S 


Mr. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel, 
“THE THREE FATES,” is now ready at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, in Three 


Volumes, price 3Is. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. CHARLES BOOTH. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


PAUPERISM a PICTURE and the ENDOWMENT of OLD 


AGE. An Argument, By CHARLES BOOTH. 
*,* Also a Popular Edition, 8vo. paper covers, 6d. 


MISS NORTH. 
Second Edition now ready. 2 vols, extra Crown 8vo. 178. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. Being the 
Autobiography of MARIANNE NORTH. Radited by her Sister, Mrs, J. A. Symonps. With Portraits. 


DR. JESSOP, in the NINETEENTH CENTURY —‘* I think it wonld be difficult, perhaps a , find 
ever 


vead of which it can be said that it errs on the side of brevity, if it errs at all.” 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF DR, A. R, WALLACE’S WORKS, 


Now reajy, extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ISLAND LIFE; or, the Phenomena and Causes of Insular 


Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision and atteupted Solution of the Problem of Geological Climates. 
By A. R. WALLACE, LL.D. With Illustrations and Maps, New and Cheaper Edition. 


*.* Uniform with “ The Malay Archipelago” and “ Natural Selection and Tropical Nature,” already issued. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. ABBOTT. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. parchment, 25s. net. 


THE. ANGLICAN CAREER of CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


By EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 
NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR RYLE. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘THE CANON of | the OLD TESTAMENT. An Essay on 


the gradual Growth and Formation of the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. By HERBERT EDWARD 
RYLE, B.D., Hulsean Foctemer of Divinity, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL PIECES. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LEADING CASES DONE INTO ENGLISH, and other 


DIVERSIONS. By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, and EXPLOITS of TWO 


SCHOO LBOYS : a Book for Boys. A the Rev. 5. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Canon of York, Author of 
“ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.’’ New Edition. 


PLAY-HOURS and HALF-HOLIDAYS ; or, Further Experi- 


ences of Two Schoolboys. New Edition. By the same Author. 


NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 
Now ready, 2 vols, Crown 8vo. 18s. 


THE DISCOVERY of AMERICA. With some Account of 


AMERIOA and SPANISH By JOHN FISKE, Author of “ The Be- 
of New England,” “The Critical Period in American History,” “ The American Revolution,” 


COMPLETION OF MR. BUTLER’S DANTE. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE INF ERNO | of DANTE. Translated, with a Commentary, 


by A. J. BUTLER, 
with Mr, Butler's Editions of the“ Purgatorio” and “ Paradiso,” 


TIMES.—' Butler bas earnei the gratitude of all students of 


(A N.— be widely welcomed as k of th hest value to the stud 


NEW PART. 
Now ready, Part II, 3s,6d. net. 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Business Terms wiok may be found in their — an Short Notices of deceased English, 
Awmerican, and Foreign Economists, and their chief Con ms to Economic Literature. Editei by 
R. Paterave, F.R.S. Second Part. BERK E_OHaMBERLAY NS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. In Nine Volumes. Vol. VI. TROILUS and CRESSIDA, CORIOLANUS, 
TITUS ANDRONICUS, ROMEO and JULIET. 


NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETING THE ISSUE. 
Vols, I.- VI., Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 


SERMONS PREACHED in LIN- 


COLN’S INN CHAPEL. By the late Freprrick 
Denison Maurice, M.A., formerly Chaplain at 
Lincoln's Inn. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR'S SERMONS. 
Now ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SILENCE and VOICES of 
GQD, and other Sermons, By Frepenic W. 
Farrar, M.A. F.R.S., Canon and Archdeacon of 
Westminster, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER 
REISSUE OF “THE GOLDEN 

TREASURY” SERIES. 
Now ready, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net each, 


THE SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. 


Selected and Arranged by C. ALEXANDER, 
Author of ** Hymns for Little Children.” 


THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selec- 
British Ballads. By WILLIAM 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of 


all TIMES and all LANDS. Gathered and Narrated 
by the Author of “ The Heir of Redcl) ffe.” 


SOME OF MACMILLAN’S 
3s, 6d. SERIES. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. 
KIRSTEEN. 
JOYCE. 

GUARDIAN.—* It has seldom been our lot to fall in 
with so engros-ing a story.” 
A CITY. 

£S.—* The story is a powerful and very 

original to boot.” 


HESTER. 

ACADEMY.—“ At her best she is, with one or two 
exceptions, the best of living English novelists, She 
is at her best in ‘ Hester.’ 

HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 

SCOTSMAN —*“ The workmanship of the book is 
simply aimirabie.’ 


BY J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


JOHN INGLESANT. 

SIR PERCIVAL. 

THE LITTLE SJHOOLMASTER MARK. 
A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN. 

THE COUNTESS EVE. 


BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
ROBBERY UNDER ARMS. 
THE MINER'S RIGHT. 
THE SQUATTER’S DREAM. 
A COLONIAL REFORMER. 
A SYDNEY-SIDE “AXON. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

MR. ISAACS : a Tale of Modern India. Portrsit of 
Author. 

DR. CLAUDIUS: a True Story. 

A ROMAN SINGER. 

ZOROASTER. 

MARZIO’'S CRUCIFIX. 

A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 

PAUL PATOFF, 

WITH THE IMMORTALS, 

GREIFENSTEIN. 

SANT’ ILARIO, 

A CIGARETIE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. 


NEW PART OF THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 
Now ready, Vol. Il, No.5. Royal 8vo., 5s. 


The ECONOMIC JOURNAL: 


The Journa! of th» British Economic Association. 
Edited by F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 
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